











































































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


Hournal of the Welles Lettres, Science, and Art. 





N° 2006. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1855. 


Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 
ling ; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 
Square, from 9 tilldusk. Admittance Is.; Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


E NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Twenty-first ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is Open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James’s Palace, daily from Nine till Dusk. Admission, 
One Shilling ; Season Ticket, Five Shillings. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
ARTIN’S EXTRAORDINARY AND 
SUBLIME PICTURES.—THOMAS M‘LEAN, Publisher, 
Haymarket, has much pleasure in announcing to the Nobility and 
Gentry of London that he has made arrangements to exhibit, from 
LY 3, and following days, for a limited period, in the Hanover 
Rooms, the three unrivalled works of art— 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, 
THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN, and 
THE GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH, 
meetel by the late JOHN MAR 














TIN, painter of “ Belshazzar’s 
A and finished only four months prior to his death. 
wonderful productions have been on view in the City for 

last two months, where upwards of 70,000 persons inspected 

? hg Re universal admiration.—Hours of exhibition, 

10 6 daily; admission by invitation card, or sixpence 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.— 
SIXTH YEAR’S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ large Wood Engravings, by Messrs. DALZIEL, from 
» W. OLIVER WILLIAMS'S Series of Drawings from the 
by GIOTTO, in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
the Continuation of the Fourteen Engravings from the same 
a Series, previously issued,) 
: th the Second Part of 
‘The Notice GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA, 
by JOHN RUSKIN. 
Annual Subscription to the Arundel Society, £1 1s. 
fou Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SO- 

CIETY.—PART I., 1854—55, consisting of Illustrations to 

the DIUTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE, will be ready at the 

end ofthe month. Members are reques ed to forward their Sub- 

scriptions (One Guinea) to the Treasurer, THOMAS L. DONALD- 

80N, Esq., Bolton Gardens, Russell Square ; or to WYATT PAP- 
WORTH, Esq., 14a, Great Marlborough Street, Hon. Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN, that the NEXT EXHI- 

BITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S GARDEN, 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, at 2, p.x. 

Tickets, price 5s.each, can be procured at this Office, upon pre- 
senting the order of a Fellow; or on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 

21, Regent Street, London. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
THREE REMARKABLE NOVELTIES. 
Finst,—Lecture by J. H. Perrzr, Esq., on the DISCOVERY 
of the TRANSMI<SION of the HUMAN VOICE and VOCAL 
MUSIC through SOLID CONDUCTORS, being a novel addition 
to the Lecture delivered before HER MOST GRACIOUS MA- 
JESTY and H R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, the Patron of the Insti- 


8zconn,—DAILY, a COMPLETE ARCTIC COLLECTION, by 
txo, Barrow, Esq., of the ADMIRALTY, inclading some inte- 
Testing RELICS of the EXPEDITION of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Tamp,—A “SINGING MOUSE,” which EMITS SOUNDS 
SIMILAR to those of the LINNET. 

In addition to the above, all the other EXHIBITIONS, LEC- 
TURES, DISSOLVING VIEWS of the late BATTLES, DIORAMA 
of SAM SLICK, &c. &. 


AYALLU’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REG“KNT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 
eee crOCRAPES of every Size and Styls, uncoloured or highly 


DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly or in groups; 
COPIES on Plate or Paper ; 
AKEN Datty. 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
te engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art Journat, Nov., 











= More Pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
Pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
for Children of those once in Prosperity, Orphans or not. 
By Voluntary Contributions. 

HALFP-YEARLY ELECTION will take place at the 
Tavern on FRIDAY, the 10th day of AUGUST next. 
New Candidates should be nominated immediately. Forms may 
be obtained at the Office, or are forwarded by post, with a List of 

rs, on receipt of 12 postage stam 


ps. 
Ep. Fx. LEEKS, Secretary. 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 





~~gFo2B AND CO, 





Tae Vatvante MSS. cottectep BY THE LATE Rev. M.J. Rovrn, 
-D., Prestpent or Maapaten Cotiece, OxForp. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
: WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, the Sth day of 
JULY, 1855, at One o'clock. precisely, the VALUABLE MANU- 
SCRIPTS, Theological, Historical, and Miscellaneous, collected 
by the late Rev. M. J. ROUTH, D.D., President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, Editor of “ Reliquie Sacre,” “‘ Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Opuscula,” &c., &c. To which is added,a SMALL 
COLLECTION of Curious and Interesting ARABIAN and PER- 
SIAN MANUSCRIPTS.—May be viewed two days previous to 
the Sale, and Catalogues had; if in the country, on receipt of one 
postage-stamp. 





June 30th, 1855. 


MAY COPIES of each of the following 
WORKS are at Home this Day at MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— ‘ 

Doran's Queens of the House of Brunswick—Seymour's Sea of 
Azof—Howitt’s Visit to Victoria—The Old Court Suburb, by Leigh 
Hunt - Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medinah— Mrs. Jameson’s Com- 
mon-plac- Book—Westward Ho!—Grace Lee—Marchison’s Siluria 
—Glaucus, by Charles Kingsley—Osborne’s Scutari—The Jealous 
=e by Mrs. Gore—Hooker’s Himalayan Journal, 

c. &e. 

Fresh copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 

First Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 

according to the number of volumes requ'red. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

c J 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing, Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded hisoriginal Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote th« inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 
particularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. 


WITH TESTIMONIALS FROM THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, AND 
HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in crown 4to, price 7s. 6d. cloth, with 3 Lithographic 
Plates, several hundred Illustrative Diagrams, Specimens of 
Plaiting and Cutting Paper, &c. &c. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
KINDER GARTEN (CH(LDREN’S GARDEN) for the 
Use of Mothers, Nursery Governesses, and Infant Teachers; con- 
taining an Exposition of Froebel's System of Infant Training ; 
and a great variety of Instructive and Amusing Games, and 
Industrial and Gymnastic Exercises ; also numerous Songs srt to 
Music, and arranged to Gymnastic Exercises. By JOH. and 
BERTHA RONGE, Founders of the First English Kinder Garten, 
and the Kinder Garten Training School. 
J. S. Hodson. 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn; Joh. and 
Bertha Ronge, Kinder Garten Training School, Tavistock Place, 
Tavistock Square. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. cloth, or 8s. 6d. gilt edges, 
bellished with Engravings,) 


(e 
ANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY; 
chiefly upon the Traces of the Romans in Britain. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Contents: 1. Roman Iron District of the Forest of Dean.— 
2. Roman Cities on the Welsh Borders.—3. Ancient Verulamium. 
—4. Graves of the Followers of Hengist and Horsa.—5. Sandwich, 
and the Ruins of Rutupie.—6. The Kentish Coast from Deal to 
Dymchurch.—7. Pevensey Castle-—8. Roman Potteries on the 
Banks of the Medway.—9. Valley of Maidstone; Kits Coty House, 
&c. -10. Hill Intrenchments on the Borders of Wales.—1!. From 
York to Goodmanham.—'?. Roman City of Isurium.—13. Bramber 
Castle, and early Church Architecture of Sussex.—14. Roman Villa 
at Bignor.—15. Stonehenge.—16. Old Sarum. 

Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





This day is published, in 1 volume post 8vo, pp. 890, price 18s. cloth, 


LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, Syste- 


matically Abridged and Adapted to the existing state of the 
Law and Constitution. With great Additions, together with an 
Introduction, Questions for Examination, and a very copious 
Index. By SAMUEL WARREN. of the Inner Temple, Esquire, 
DC.L., F.R.S., Recorder of Hull, and one of Her Majesty's 

ounsel. 

" William Maxwell, Bell Yard, London ; William Black wood and 
Sons, E¢inburgh; Hodges and Smith, Dublin; and to be had of 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, with Illustrations and 
M ! 


ap, 2's. 
[AS DS OF THE SLAVE AND THE 
FREE; or, Travels in Cuba, the United States, and Canada. 
By Captain the Honourable HENRY A. MURRAY, RN. 
This work will embrace observations on Society, Education, and 





UUEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants.— Prospectuses may be had on application to GEO. 
SDMONDSON, a Second Session of 1855 will com- 





‘Mence on the 26th 








Cc Prosperity ; remarks on the Constitution, Press, &c., 
of the Republic, and the State of S'avery within her borders ; con- 
cluding with a Chapter on the Relutiuns, Present and Prespective, 
between the United States and England. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CXCIII, 
ADVERTISEMEN'S for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th JULY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE for JULY will contain an important Article on the 
ACTUAL STATE of the PRUSSIAN ARMY. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Just publishe4, | vol. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. sewed, 
ISTORISCHE GEDICHTE, Lebensskizzen 
und Naturbilder, Yon EDWYGRAN. : 


London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 





BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME FOR JULY. 


HE HEPTAMERON OF MARGARET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE: a Series of Tales in the manner 

of Boccacio. Translated from the French, with a Memoir of ‘he 
be by W. K. KELLY, and fine Lortrait. Post 8yo, cloth, 
's. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


OETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER’S AP- 
PRENTI: ESHIP: a Novel. Translated by R. D. BOYLAN. 
Complete in one volume. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bobn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
paeours BRIDGEWATER TREATISE on 


CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, an? the FUNCTION of 
DIGESTION. Fourth Editien. Edited by Dr. J. W. GRIFFITH. 
With coloured Maps, post &vo, cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Gardem. 

BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


ANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 
Translated by J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Pcst 8vo, cloth, 


Henry G. Bohy. York Street, Covent Garden. 








58. 





Now ready, 


yas FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Piace, Lambeth. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


N ESSAY on the EXISTENCE and 

ATTRIBUTES of GOD. By PATRICK BOOTH, A.M., 

Minister of Innerleithen. 
Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 

London: Hamiltem, Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, New Edition, price $s. 6d. cloth gilt (reduced 
from 14s.) 
HROMATOGRAPHY; or, a Treatise on 


Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers in Painting. 
With coloured Diagrams, &c. By GEORGE FIELD, Author of 
“ Chromatics; or, an Essay on the Harmony of Colours.” 
London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place; and may be 
had of all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





HOOKER'S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
In a thick volume, 12mo, with 12 Pilates, price 14s. cloth; or with 
the Plates coloured, One Guinea, cloth, 


> es 
HE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phe- 
nogamous, or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Fivures 
illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plents, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W.J. HOOKER, F.R.A. &L.8., 
&c.; and G. A. WALKER-ARNOTT, LL.D., F.L.S. and R.8. Ed. ; 
Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Two vols., royal $yo, omen" Two Guineas, price reduced 
o 18s. 
HE CRIMEA; and SOUTHERN RUSSIA, 


By PRINCE ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF. 

This interesting work, containing extensive and authentic 
information, with numerous Plates, and two highly finished 
coloured Maps of the Crimea, Southern Russia, the Principalities, 
and the Author’s route from Vienna, and throughout the Crimea, 
from official surveys by Huot, published originally at Two Guineas, 
is now reduced to 18s., handsomely bound. ye i 

J. Mitchell, Royal Library, 23, Olgfond-Btettess 
r Z < 
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Pr +t. 
THE BURNETT PRIZE*TE rT 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8%, prices 

(CHBISTIAN THEISM® th 
Reason and Revelation to tiy-F 
the Supreme Being. By ROBER' 
*,* The FIRST BURNETT PB 
awarded to 
Rivingtons, Wa) ater 
Lately publisheds p 

PRACTICAL TR 
TURE OF THE VINE, as well under GR 

Air. By JOHN SANDERS. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOOKS 
FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 








Popular British Seaweeds ; 


comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the 
Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. 
With Twenty-two Plates by Frrcu, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”— Economist, 
“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured. i ge 
“Those who desire to make themselves acquainted with 
British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this 
elegantly illustrated manual,”— Globe, 


Popular British Zoophytes ; 
By the Rev. DR. LANDSBOROUGH. With Twenty 
Plates by Frrcx. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“ With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Sea-weeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 
that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard. 

* Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for their 
children. He will tell them not only to see, but to think, 
in the best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a 
cheerful, and at times a merry teller ‘of incidents belonging 
to his subj ect.” —Belfast Mercury. 


Popular British Conchology ; 
containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.LS, With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on 
shells will be well written. Mr. G. B. Sowerby maintains 
the character of his father and grandfather as a naturalist, 
and has here produced a very instructive volume as an in- 
troduction to the study of shells, It will be seen by the 
title that this work is confined to British shells. It will be 
found a most convenient handbook at the sea-side, as all the 
more common shells are not only described, but illustrated.” 
—Atheneum, 

“The natural history of Mulluscous animals living about 
our own shores is rich in instructive facts; and in this 
little volume the various species, how they live and where 
they wander, are carefully described.”— Press. 

* An excellent little a eminently popular and amusing, 
and full of information, »— Edinburgh Witness. 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 


Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY 
ROBERTS, With Eighteen Plates by Wine. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 


“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals. It will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator, 

“The plates contain no fewer than ninety feuoes of shells, 
with thei I animal inhabitants, all of them well, and several 
admirably, executed, and that the text is written throughout 
in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
in and prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, 
we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 

ion we have > gece British and Foreign Medico- 


Phycologia Britannica ; 

Or, the History of the British Seaweeds; containing 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of all the species of 
Alge inhabiting the shores of the British Islands, By 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M_D., M.R.1.A., Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. The price of 
the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as fol- 
lows :-— 

In 3 vols, royal 8vo, arran; in order ‘? —_ 

ti : eve £7 12 





Ss nitrated 
"Phe ‘ Histery of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully 
en its scientific, its pictorial, and its po) 
the professed botanist will find it a work of the 
‘highest character, whilst " who desire merely to know 
the names and history of the lovely plants which they 
gettiar on Wh scorthore will tnd in it Che faithful portraiture 
—— —Annals and Magazine of N 


ile. 


; 


Mr. Leigh Hunt’s New Work. 


Now ready, in Two Volumes, 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 

“In these volumes Miss Pardoe renews her welcome acquaint- 
ance with the public, with another of her a powerful 
descriptions of real life. In whatever path of literature Miss 
Pardoe walks she is invariably successfu!. She is one of the very 
best female historians of the present time; whilst, as a novelist, 
every feature is discernible in her fictions, which adds a charm to 
the female character, and brings out its well directed pecularitics 
so as to do honour to her own sex and to prove the value of its in- 
fluence upon society. These points are especially noticeable in 
‘The Jealous Wife,’ which is one of the very best specimens of 
Miss Pardoe’s talents.” - WEEKLY MessENcER. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 


BOURS. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of ‘‘ Temptation.” 


“ Passion, pathos, and humour are happily combined in this 
interesting story."—-Mornina Post. 

“The author has successfuliy portrayed the manners of the 
day in one of the best novels that has lately appeared.”—Heracp. 


EUSTACE CONYERS. By James 


HANNAY, Esq., Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c. 3 vols. 


DISPLAY. By Mrs. Maberly. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


ofan English Gentleman’s family in the Interior of America. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 

“‘ Thisnarrative is highly interesting, from its graphic character 
It exhibits the American world in striking and evidently truthful 
colours. The volumes pogsess a high value, from the important 
information which they contain for the guidance of persons con- 
templating emigration to the United States."—Joun Butt. 

“ As charming a book of travels and adventure as it has been our’ 
good fortune for some time past to light upon.’’- MessencEr. 


HURST = BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
LBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 





1 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. 477. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
IL 


HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and 
the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. No. XLIX. Price 3s. 


Tit, 
EOPLE’S EDITION OF ALISON’S HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. Vol. X.; price 4s. cloth. Part 34; 
price One Shilling. To be completed in 44 Parts, forming Twelve 
Volumes. 


Iv. 

TLAS TO PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 

ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. Part 9. Price 2s. 6d. 
Vv. 

ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


A Cheap and uniform Edition. Part 17. Price One 
Shilling. 


vi. 
ORKS of the REV. THOS. M‘CRIE, D.D. 
A Cheap and uniform Edition. No. II. Price One Shilling. 
To be completed in Twenty Numbers. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. Vol. 126, for JULY, 2s. 


Ament. By the Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,” &. 
Also, by the same Author, in this Series, 


CASTLE AVON. ls. 6d. 

TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. ls. 

LADY EVELYN. 1s. 6d. 

EMILIA WYNDHAM. 1s. 6d. 
MORDAUNT HALL. 1s. 6d. 
WILMINGTONS. | 1s. 6d. 

TIME, THE AVENGER. 1s. 6d. 
TALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. 1s. 


BELLAH. By Fever. Edited by the 
Author. Is. 





London: Thomas.Hodgson, 13, Paternester Row. 


. 





BLACK’S 
Guide Pooks for -Courists, 





GUIDE to ENGLAND and WALES. 
With Maps, Charts, and Views. 10s, 6d, 


GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKES, 
With Maps, Charts, and Views. 5s. 


GUIDE to WALES— NORTH and 
SOUTH. With Maps, Charts, and Views. 5s. 


GUIDE to SCOTLAND. With Maps, 
Charts, and Views, 8s, 6d, 


GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; including ORKNEY and 
ZETLAND, With Maps and Views. 10s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the TROSACHS, LOCH 


KATRINE, LOCH LOMOND, and CENTRAL TOUR- 
a G DISTRICT of SCOTLAND, Illustrated by Brrxet 
‘OSTER, 5s 


GUIDE to EDINBURGH; with a 
Description of the ENVIRONS. 2s, 6d. 


GUIDE to GLASGOW and the 
WEST COAST. With Charts and Views, 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE to IRELAND. With Charts 
and Plans. 5s. 


*,* The whole work is divided into four Sections, 
each of which may be had separately, at 1s. 6d. each, 


GUIDE to SKYE; accompanied by 


Descriptions of the most ‘eomeatinns Geological Locali- 
ties, by the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, and 
Professor J. D, FORBES. 2s. 


TOURISTS and SPORTSMAN’S 


COMPANION to the COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. In 
a portable volume, strongly bound in tuck, 10s, 6d, 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES Back. 
And sold by all Booksellers, 





FORBES’ TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND 
AND NORWAY. 





Just published, in feap. cloth, 5s. 
THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC 


AND OF 


MONTE ROSA: 


Being a Personal Narrative, abridged from the Author’s 
“Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” with a Map of the Mer de 
Glace of Chamouni and neighbouring District; containing 
important additions and corrections from the Author’s more 
recent observations, 


By JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 


“It is an admirable edition, and the map of the Mer de 
Glace most correct and valuable.”—Albert Smith, 





By the same Author, in royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS, 


VISITED IN 1851; 


Followed by Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of 
Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. 


With two Maps and numerous Illustrations. 





Edinburgh: Apam and CHARLES BLACK. 
London: Loneman and Co. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Fibrous Plants of India fitted for Cord- 
age, Clothing, and Paper. With an ac- 
count of the Cultivation and Preparation 
of Flax, Hemp, and their Substitutes. 

J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S. Smith, 

Elder, and Co. 

Tue present troubled state of Europe gives 

new importance to the subjects of which Dr. 

Royle’s volume treats. Until recently we 

were almost wholly dependent on Russia 

for the supply of various materials neces- 

for the prosperity of a maritime and 
commercial country. hemp alone the 
average annual import from Russia, during 
the ten years from 1843 to 1853, was about 

621,000 cwt., and in 1853 the amount was 

906,396 cwt. During the same year the im- 
rt of flax and tow, or cordilla of hemp and 

was 1,294,827 ewt., the supply from all 

other parts being only 607,650 ; and of hemp 
dressed, only 412,374 cwt. from all other 
parts of the world. The whole supply of 
these materials from Russia in 1853 was 

therefore more than double what was im- 
rted from all other countries, the numbers 
ing 2,101,223 against 1,020,024. From the 

British territories in India there came, in 

1831, only 9472 ewt. of fibrous materials, 

included under the common title of hemp. 

In 1847 these had increased to 185,788, and 

in 1851 to 590,923 cwt. If it were only 

known that a steady demand would continue, 
there would be no limit to the supply derivable 
from the East. The increase has hitherto 
been chiefly in the lowest qualities of fibre, 
and those which are superior in strength and 
fineness would better bear the expenses of 
paration and freight for competition with 
mssian produce. The great difficulty, as 
yet, arises from the unwillingness of con- 
sumers to deal in articles comparatively new 
and untried. To remove these prejudices 
the establishment of Trade Museums through- 
out the country would prove of incalculable 
service. Lectures given at such museums 
would bring the substances into general 
notice, and would show how they are turned 
to practical account in other countries. 

There is no reason why the textile manufac- 
tures of Europe should be wholly confined to 
flax and cotton. There is no reason why Russia 
should be enriched by supplying the royal and 
mercantile marine of England with materials 
Which she can get from her own Eastern 
dominions. Many of the oriental fibres, as 
a has proved, afford cordage of less 
bulk, equal flexibility, and greater strength 
than the hemp now used. The Rheea of 
Assam, the Rami of the Malays, or the Cha 
Ma of China, and other plants less generally 
introduced as yet, produce fibrous materials 
exceeding the Russian, or any other, except 
Himalayan hemp, in strength. The same 
plants in earlier crops, and others cultivated 
i the East, yield fibres equalling the softest 

in fineness. The Board of Trade is 
directing attention to these subjects, and we 
anticipate great results from the new turn 
may be given to commerce and manu- 
res. Nor will these results be confined 

to commercial and financial affairs. When 
the Western Nations of Europe, and the 
countries receiving their supplies through 
em, are no longer dependent on Russia, and 
on the slave-states of America for the raw 

‘Produce, and when English skill and capital 





are directed to the East, social and political 
changes of immense importance in the history 
of the world must be produced, for civilisa- 
tion and commerce always go hand in hand. 
It is by the violence of war that nations are 
often driven from old routine in trade as well 
as in other departments, and new impulses 
given to commercial enterprise and scientific 
invention. 

On the difficulty of introducing new articles 
into commerce, Dr. Royle makes the follow- 
ing just remarks :— 

“Tf we inquire into the history of many of 
the most important articles of commerce, we shall 
find that they were at first either neglected or 
abused. Large sums were expended, and much 
money was lost, before they came to be established 
as regular articles of commerce. The difficulty in 
making new things known and appreciated as 
articles of commerce, arises chiefly from the 
habitual neglect of such things when sent for in- 
quiry from abroad, in order to have their value 
ascertained at home. For if sent as specimens, I 
have seen many reports, in which they are pro- 
nounced to be of ‘no value,’ because they are ‘un- 
known in the market.’ The importer is sometimes 
advised to send the article in larger quantities to 
market for a few years, as it will then have a chance 
of being looked at and its true value ascertained. 
The planter is not often inclined to follow this 
advice. For if one more adventurous than his 
neighbours does send a quantity sufficient even for 
manufacturing purposes, it is not usually brought 
to the notice of the more inquiring manufacturer. 
The article being necessarily consigned by the 
planter to his agents, is by them transferred to a 
broker, by whom it is sold with other colonial pro- 
duce, with little or no information respecting its 
properties, or the quantities in which, and the 
prices at which it could be supplied, if it should be 
approved of. Indeed, I am informed, that the 
novelty of the appearance, or the strangeness of the 
name, is more often the subject of jest, than the 
article is one of serious inquiry. At all events, 
the result usually is, that the article is sold ata 
price which does not pay its expenses, and the 
planter is deterred from sending any fresh quan- 
tities. Further progress is, in that quarter at 
least, thus stopped, even at its commencement. 

x * * * * 

‘‘The fact very often is that the substance is 
well known in many markets, though not in the 
one to which it has unfortunately been sent. I 
feel confident that the Collections of Raw Products 
which are being established will have considerable 
effects ; but they should be multiphed so as to 
extend to every large commercial town, or at least 
to the principal sea-ports ; and as in the city, time 
is counted by minutes, I would have one in the 
very heart of the city. But to be fully useful, such 
Collections should be connected with Societies 
interested in the investigation of such subjects, and 
publishing Journals where the learning, the science, 
and the practical applications connected with each 
subject should be published. I could almost hope 
that the time is come (or very nearly so) in which 
knowledge of Natural Subjects should be con- 
sidered a part of General Education, and that what 
is called the study of Geography be connected with 
a general knowledge of the Soils, the Climates, the 
Plants, and the Animals of the different regions of 
the globe, and not be confined, as it often is, to 
boundaries, to the height of mountains, the length 
of rivers, and to a bare enumeration of places. 
Some of the improved views now entertained on 
such subjects must be ascribed to the discovery 
that so many made of their own ignorance at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, which in this, as in 
so many points, will continue to be, as it has 
already been, of immense benefit both to producers 
and consumers in all parts of the world.” 

The difficulties do not all, however, arise on 
the side of the consumer. Except for native 
consumption, it is not easy to establish the 
cultivation of new articles— 





‘‘The natives of India, who are the universal 
cultivators or collectors of raw produce, being 
unwilling to enter upon practices or speculations 
unknown to their forefathers. Any European who, 
instead of following the established routes of ecm- 
merce, endeavours to trace out a new one for him- 
self, is, I am told, considered an unsafe man— 
certainly with some truth, as long as his labours in 
a new field are so little appreciated or requited 
by the consumers in Europe. He is, moreover, 
while the value of a new article is unknown, sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of not having advances 
made in India upon what he may have shipped, 
as is the case with the ordinary articles of com 
merce. The merchants in India, or agents as they 
are usually called, are unwilling or unable to 
engage in the export of new articles; for the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce have described 
how difficult it is for the merchants resident in the 
capital to come in contact with the cultivators in 
the country.” 


All this can only be remedied by the publi- 
cation and diffusion of sound information, 
such as is contained in Dr. Royle’s elaborate 
and valuable work. Notices are here given 
of the various fibrous products derived from 
every class of plants, arranged according to 
their natural families, and employed by the 
natives of India for purposes of cordage, 
clothing, packing, or other uses. Observa- 
tions are also appended on materials for 
paper-making, a subject which promises to 
assume great importance from the scarcity 
of the former sources of supply in proportion 
to the growing demand. 


‘* Paper, it is well known, is in Europe made 
chiefly.from linen or cotton rags, but also from the 
refuse and sweepings of cotton- and flax-mills, ag 
also of the coverings of.our cotton bales and of 
worn-out ropes. But paper is also made from the 
stems and leaves of many grasses, as from rice 
straw, and from the bamboo by the Chinese, and 
of late from common straw in this country, and 
even from wood shavings. The fibrous parts of 
many lily- and aloe-leaved plants have been con- 
verted into excellent paper in India, where the 
fibres of tiliaceous, malvaceous, and luguminous 
plants are employed for the same purpose: as 
in the Himalayas, one of the lace bark tribe 
is similarly employed, and in China one of the 
mulberry tribe, and the nettle in Holland. I men- 
tion these various sources because plants belonging 
to the same families as the above abound in India 
and other warm countries, and are capable of 
yielding a very abundant and never-failing supply 
of sufficiently cheap and very excellent material 
for paper-making of all kinds. Scme may be used 
without any further process of bleaching, but all 
are capable of having any colour they may possess 
destroyed by chemical means. I would not ex- 
cept the jute canvas or gunny bagging, because I 
have seen specimens of jute of a beautiful silky 
white, both plain and manufactured into fabrics 
for furniture, &c. &c., as shown by the late Colonel 
Calvert at the East India House. 

** As the Chinese make paper of rice straw, and 
of the young shoots of the bamboo, while the 
Hindoos make ropes of different grasses (such as 
Saccharum Munja and S. Sara) strong enough for 
their Persian wheels as well as for towing lines, it 
is evident that these and probably many others 
contain a sufficiency of fibrous material for paper- 
making. The cultivated cereals cannot well be 
turned to much account, for their straw forms the 
chief food for cattle ; but as the country abounds 
with grass jungles, which are in the autumn of 
every year burnt down, in order that the young 
blades may spring up and afford pasturage for 
cattle, it is evident that there are many situations 
where a sufficiency might be cut down before it has 
become perfectly drfed up, and converted into half- 
stuff for paper-makers [as might also the refuse of 
the sugar-cane]. et 

“ Among cultivated plants there is probabl 
nothing so well calculated to yield a large supp! 
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of material fit for making paper of almost every 
quality as the plantain (Musa paradisiaca) so exten- 
sively cultivated in all tropical countries on account 
of its fruit, and of which the fibre-yielding stems 
are applied to no useful purpose. The plant, as 
every one acquainted with tropical countries 
knows, is common near the poorest huts and in 
the largest gardens, and is considered to yield by 
far the largest quantity of nutritious matter. Its 
fruit in many places supplying the place of bread, 
and in composition and nutritious value approach- 
ing most nearly to the potato, may, if produced 
in too large a quantity, be preserved in the same 
way as figs, or the meal may be separated, as it 
resembles rice most nearly in composition, Each 
rootstock throws up from six to eight stems, each 
of which must be yearly cut down, and will yield 
from three to four pounds of the fibre fit for textile 
fabrics, for rope-making, or for the manufacture 

paper. As the fruit already pays the expenses 
of the culture, this fibre could be afforded at a 
cheap rate, as from the nature of the plant, con- 
sisting almost only of water and fibre, the latter 
might easily be separated. One planter calculates 
that it could be afforded for 9/. 13s. 4d. per ton. 
Some very useful and tough kinds of paper have 
been made in India from the fibres of the plantain, 
and some of finer quality from the same material 
both in France and in this country. 

‘¢ All the plants which have been already men- 
tioned are devoid of true bark, and are called 
endogenous in structure. Simple pressure between 
rollers, and washing, would appear to be sufficient 
for the separation of the fibres of most of them. 
But the following families of plants are all pos- 
sessed of true bark which requires to be stripped 
off, usually after the stems have been steeped in 
water, before their respective fibres can be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the vegetable matter. * * * 

“The weeds of tropical countries which grow in 
such luxuriance, and among which are species of | 
Sida, of Grewia, of Corchorus, of Triumfetta, and 
of many other genera, might all yield an abundance 
of fibrous material, if the refuse of the above cul- 
tivated plants were found not to be sufficient. 
Some simple machinery for separating the fibre 
would greatly facilitate operations, while the ex- 

of freight might be diminished by compres- 
sion, or, as suggested, by packing the material as 
dunnage. The cheapness of labour, as of every- 
thing else in many of these countries, would enable 
material for paper-making to be brought here in 
great abundance and at a sufficiently cheap rate, if 
ordinary pains were taken by the consumers in 
Europe to encourage the planter or colonists of a 
distant region.” 

From the author’s general observations at 
the close of his volume, we quote some sen- 
tences, in which the importance of Indian 
fibrous plants for purposes of manufacture is 
urged :— 

“The foregoing enumeration will, I hope, be 
considered sufficiently extended to prove that India 

a number of plants, many of them valu- 
able as articles of food, or for other properties, and 
which are capable of yielding very excellent kinds 
of fibre, useful either for Paper-making, for Tex- 
tile fabrics, or for Cordage. They vary in fineness 
and in strength, as is required for the various wants 
of the arts and manufactures of civilised life. It 
would be easy to extend the list (as has been done 
in this work) with the names of many other plants 
which are already employed by the natives of India, 
or which have been subjected to experiment by 
Europeans. But it will, perhaps, be better to re- 

itulate the most important of the subjects which 
Tt brought before your notice. Neglecting the 
Grasses, which, however, are not to be forgotten, 
if we want a cheap material for paper-making— 
and this is far from an unimportant object, con- 
sidering the constantly increasing demands and the 
rising prices, of the raw material required for this 
indispensable requisite of civilised life. That paper 
so made will not be devoid of many useful proper- 
ties I feel well assured, from the pleasure I have 


myself experienced in writing these notes on paper | life. 





made from straw. But it is among the white- 
fibred plants such as the Moorva, the Aloe, and the 
Agave, also in the Pine-apple, and, above all, in 
the Plantain, that we have boundless supplies of 
material, not only for paper-making, but for the 
finest as well as the coarsest textile fabrics, and for 
cordage which may rival Manilla Hemp, or the 
American agave, which bridges over broad rivers. 
The oakum of these plants may yet be converted into 
paper ; and that made from the Plantain is remark- 
able as well for fineness as for toughness. The 
fibres may be woven into fabrics of different quali- 
ties ; and though they may not be well fitted for 
making knots, they may yet be twisted into ropes 
which are capable of bearing considerable strains, 
and possess the advantage in their white colour, of 
not being likely to deceive the purchaser by a sem- 
blance to Hemp. So if we require a fibre which 
shall unite with strength the property of being 
almost indestructible under water, we have only to 
employ the black horsehair-like fibre of the Ejoo 
or Sago Palm, which has also all the lightness of 
the Coir of the Cocoa-nut. 

“Among the Malvaceous and Leguminous 
plants, are those among which the Brown Hemp, 
the Dhunchee, and Sunn of India are found, with 
the Jute among the Linden tribe, we have a variety 
of cheap products, because the plants can be grown 
with ease, and their fibres separated with facility. 
The supply may, moreover, be indefinitely and 
rapidly expanded, because they form a part of the 
ordinary culture. Though these do not possess all 
the strength, they have the colour of Hemp, which 
I am told is an advantage ; and they are admirably 
adapted for many coarse fabrics, as well as for 
cordage for ordinary purposes. Many of them also 
are edible, like the Okhro of the West Indies and 
the Rham turai of India ; and, therefore, we may, 
as in the case of the Plantain, be multiplying the 
supply of food for the body, at the same time that 
we are increasing the means for diffusing informa- 
tion for the mind. va x! ‘s cs 

‘‘But if we require fibres possessed of all, or 
even more than the strength of Russian or of Polish 
Hemp, we shall find this a property, not only of 
the Hemp of the Himalayas, but of the various 
Nettles which clothe the foot of these mountains 
from Assam to the Sutlej ; and if we pay a price 
proportioned to the quality of. the article, I have no 
fears but that the supply will increase in propor- 
tion to the demand. If we want them still cheaper 
than they can at present be furnished, we have only 
to supply the cultivators with some simple machi- 
nery, by which the fibre may be separated more 
easily than by the present primitive methods. In 
that case I feel assured that the Rheea fibre will 
not only undersell every other fibre, but, in point 
of strength, take a position which will be second 
to none of those which are at present imported. 
India is in many respects so well suited to the 
growth of fibres, that the supply not only of this, 
but of many others, may easily become more 
abundant than from any other country.” 


The details concerning the structure and 
uses of a multitude of plants given in the 
course of the volume amply justify Dr. 
Royle’s sanguine anticipations. The present 
war with Russia gives a direct and practical 
interest to Dr. Royle’s well-timed volume, 
which contains information on many subjects 
that might be turned to valuable account for 
increasing our national wealth, and for de- 
veloping the resources of British India. 








Eustace Conyers: a Novel. By James 
Hannay. Hurst and Blackett. 
Eustace Conyers is a capital naval story, 
with stirring adventures, oa well-drawn cha- 
racters. The polished, gentlemanly Mont- 
flichet, the mediocre Mogglestonleugh, the 
ge Lindsay, the coarse, overbearing 

oggy, may all have been taken from real 
tter taste might have been shown in 





the names of my of the personages intro. 
duced, such as Mr. Pearl Budde, the Rey, 
Mr. Tweezers, Mrs. Mugg. the landlady, and 
Admirals Sir Woppem Flying, and Rude 
Boreyass. In designations like these there 
is vag’ wit, = many of the a are 
spoile rough exaggerations. The yo 
hero of the tale soon that joining is phim 
to the bullying of the midshipmen’s mess, 
but he soon knows his friends, and feels at 
home in his ship; and on the whole the pic. 
tures of sea-life are pleasing to landsmen, at 
‘least to read about :— 


**The little knot broke up, and Eustace went 
on deck. A dark night had come on by this time, 
The ship was tranquilly moving along with a fair 
wind. Few figures were moving on deck. The 
officer of the watch stood on the poop. The man 
at the wheel and quarter-master stood in silence 
before the binnacle; inside which, in a bright spot 
of light, which contrasted strongly with the dark- 
ness outside, lay the compass, with its round elo- 
quent face, full of meaning and expression to the 
nautical eye. The men of the watch were lying in 
black heaps in their sea-jackets, along both sides 
of the ship’s waist. Nothing could be stiller than 
the whole scene. Eustace scarcely heard the ripple 
of the ship’s motion, till he leant over the gang- 
way, and looked out on the sea. 

“Nights like these make a man meditative; 
and sailors are more serious than is generally sup- 
posed ; being serious just as they are gay, because 
they give themselves up to natural impressions 
more readily than other people. At this moment, 
the least conventional men now living are pro- 
bably afloat. If you would know how your 
ancestors looked and talked, before towns became 
Babylonish, or trade despotic, you must go aad 
have a cruise on salt water, for the sea’s business 
is ‘to keep the earth fresh; and it preserves cha 
racter as it preserves meat. Our Frogley Foxes, 
and Pearl Studdses are exceptions; the results of 
changed times, which have brought the navy into 
closer relation with the shore than it was in old 
days; and sprinkled it with the proper denizens 
of other regions. Our object is to show how the 
character of the sailor born is affected by contact 
with the results of modern ages. Can we retain 
the spirit of Benbow, minus that pigtail, to which 
elegant gentlemen have a natural objection? Can 
we be at once polished, yet free from what the 
newspapers call ‘juvenile extravagance?’ Such is 
our ambition for Eustace. Still, we know that 
Pearl Studds would go into action as cheerfully as 
any man, and fears less any foe's face than the 
banner of Levy ; and we must do him no injustice. 

“Such nights, then, Eustace already felt, as 
fruitful in thought. If he had been pining fors 
little more activity, if he had drooped under the 
influence of particular kinds of talk, a quiet muse 
on deck refreshed him. The sea regains all its na 
tural power over the spirit, when the human life 
of the ship is hushed. In the presence of its grand 
old familiar majesty you forget trouble, and care 
little for wit. Hence, the talk of the middle watch, 
which occupies the very heart of the night, from 
twelve. to four, is the most serious, the deepest, 
the tenderest, the most confidential of the twenty- 
four hours; and by keeping the middle with s 
man, you learn him more intimately than you 
would in any other way. Even Studds in the 
middle watch, at least after the ‘ watch-stock,’ or 
refreshment was disposed of, grew a somewhat 
different man. A certain epicurean ee 
came over the spirit of Studds, like moonlight fall- 
ing on a banquet-table after the. lamps are out! 
‘By Jove, sir,’ he would sigh, speaking of the 
hollowness of life generally, and he was even heard 
to give tender reminiscences of one ‘Eleanor, 
whose fortune would probably have pleased him 
as much as her beauty, had not both been trans: 
ferred in matrimony to the possession of a Major 
Jones.” 


It is less in the narrative and in the story 
of the book than in its spirited and often 
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humorous style that its merit above com- 
monplace novels will be found. Read, for 
instance, the following passage, froma long 
account of the fa iby history of the Con- 
yerses :—— 

‘*However, this is all, we repeat, that is known 
with certainty of Ivo, and with regard to his pro- 
genitors we can only guess. The heralds of two 
centuries ago had, indeed, a story that the an- 
cestor of the house was the son of ‘ane Danish 
kynge,’ who abandoned him on the sea-coast, 
where an eagle fed him, with other traditionary 
matter; such as an old ballad minstrel (well sup- 


plied with the liquor of the period) could easily’ 


make a very pretty story of. But genealogy is a 
science now; deals with charters, and rejects 
those old tales; though it is to be hoped it will 
never throw overboard the sentiment which once 
made people believe them by dint of sheer love. 
And this sentiment (we again and again insist) 
may co-exist with any degree of knowledge and 
enlightenment. No, reader, run not about pro- 
testing that poetry has gone out of things, for you 
will prove only that it does not exist in you/ 

“Suffice it, then, that Ivo was a Scandinavian 
gentleman, whose progenitors had descended from 
the Baltic, on the northern coast of England, no- 
body knows, nor will ever know, when. And to 
this day, after all intermarriages, the Conyerses 
areapt to produce tall, light, blue-eyed mortals ; 
and particularly girls, with a kind of golden-yellow 
hair, dazzling to the sight, and at the light flames 
of which susceptible hearts catch fire. A kind of 
emphatic vivacity, too, has distinguished them all 
along ; so that their ‘wicked Conyerses’ have been 
violent, indeed ; their spendthrifts have been plen- 
tiful; their soldiers dandies; their churchmen 
enthusiasts for art; their politicians scheming and 
dexterous, If a Conyers was a fool (as will some- 
times happen in the oldest families, and also in 
others) he was never a commonplace fool; he.left 
4 ‘Conyers’ Folly’ to testify that he was out of the 
beaten track of blockheadism.” 


The cruise on the coast of Africa, the chase 
and capture of the slaver, and the home 
seenes on the return to old England, are well 


described. The most objectionable part of the’ 


story is the needless mystery about Don Em: 
manuel. But in spite of obvious faults it is 
4 superior novel, and much the best book 
that Mr. Hannay has yet written. 








The Angler and his Friend; or, Piscatory 
Colloquies and Fishing Excursions. By 
_ Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Longman and 


0. 
Iixz his brother, Sir Hum hry Davy, the 
author of this volume is an eotrasietin angler, 
and has written a book worthy of taking place 
beside the ‘Salmonia; or, Recollections of 
Fly-fishing.’ After the honoured plan of old 
Tzaac Walton, Dr. Davy adopts the style of 
colloquy, the matter being in the form of 
conversations between an angler and his friend 
during their various excursions. Continual 
dialogues between ‘Piscator’ and ‘ Amicus’ 
are somewhat dull compared with the dramatic 
variety of Izaac Walton; but what Dr. Davy 
In poetical fancy and artless genius, is 
supplied by his scientific knowledge and 
acco oom learning. On the natural his- 
tory, abits, and instincts of fish, his book 
Contains some curious notices, the results of 
his own observations :— 


“Of all their senses, the sight seems to be the 


one of greatest acuteness, and on which they are 
most dependent. In the embryo fish, its organ 
the eye is the first that is seen distinctly formed, 
of all is most elaborate in its structure, hardly 
less so than that of man, and with a power of ad- 
nt probably ter, fitting it to view ob- 

§ distinctly at different distances, and in the 


different media of water and air. It is easy to 
test and convince yourself of the quickness of the 
eye of the fish. You can seldom get sight of a 
trout, but that he sees you and takes alarm and 
starts off. Where trout are kept in a pond and are 
fed, it is amusing to observe the instant rush they 
make, and that often from a distance of several feet 
or yards, when a worm is thrown into the water. 
Considering their power of vision, the maxim to 
fish far and fine is well founded; with this con- 
dition, however, to insure success, that the two, 
far and fine, be not disjoined ; and consequently 
the young angler must be satisfied with increasing 
jthe length of his cast as he improves in delicacy of 
casting. 

‘The sense probably next in acuteness to that 
of sight is that of smell. This is an inference 
which may be drawn from the size of the olfac- 
tory nerve, and the situation in which it is placed, 
so as to render it easily acted on by water. Look, 
for instance, at this trout, one reserved for our 
breakfast to-morrow. Here, between the mouth 
and the eyes, at a spot corresponding to that of 
the nose in the mammailia, is the shallow cavity on 
which the nerve of smell is elegantly radiated. 
Observe its two apertures, both external, through 
which the water in passing may make an impression, 
if containing any odorous particles; and that such 
an impression may be made under water you may 
easily convince yourself, by plunging your head 
into water to which some scent has been added ; 
then, on drawing the water into the nostril, you 
will immediately perceive the perfume; at least, 
such has been the result whenever I have made 
the trial. What the degree of acuteness of this 
sense is in fish has not been ascertained. Pro- 
bably it is not very refined ; and now less attention 
is paid to it practically than formerly, when scented 
baits appear from old books on angling to have 
been in repute. 

‘¢ Amicus, Is there any communication between 
the olfactory organ and the respiratory, such as 
exists in the mammalia ? 

“*Piscator. There is none; and the absénce of 
it is one of the distinctive marks of the class. The 
gills receive the water, the air in which is to supply 
oxygen to the blood, solely through the mouth, by the 
action of the branchial coverings, after the manner 
of a forcing pump: it is true, indeed, that in the 
cartilaginous fish there is in the roof of the mouth 
an aperture through which water can pass when the 
mouth is closed, but this is not an exception, inso- 
much that it is not connected with the cavity con- 
taining the olfactory nerve. 

‘‘The sense of taste which fish possess is pro- 
bably very imperfect, even more so than that of 
smell, We may thus conclude, taking into account 
that the gustatory nerves are small, and likewise 
from the manner in which fish swallow their food 
entire: I speak now specially of the Salmonide. 
From this circumstance you might, perhaps, be in- 
duced to think that they are without the sense 
altogether. But as we know that they are in the 
habit of rejecting those things not fit for food,— 
they take into their mouths a great variety as it 
were for trial,—I think we must admit that they 
have the sense, and if not for enjoyment, at least 
for the purpose of discrimination. The angler, 
aware of this habit, thinks it right to strike the 
instant the fish takes the fly or bait, supposing 
that so soon as the lure is discovered it will be re- 
jected; though I have heard it advocated that the 
practice is injurious, and that by suddenly with- 
drawing the fly, there is less chance of the fish 
hooking himself, or, missing the first attempt to 
seize it, he is deprived of the opportunity of follow- 
ing and repeating it. This is a question, should 
you take to the art, which you may try to settle. 
More, I believe, may be said in favour of the old 
practice of striking, if done with skill and delicacy, 
than of the contrary. 

“The sense of hearing, there is reason to believe, 
is but obtuse in fish. The nature of the organ, the 
apparatus for hearing, in its great simplicity, and 
included as it is in solid matter, bone, or cartilage, 
leads to this conclusion, and all the experiments 
which have been made to test the sense are confir- 








matory ; thus, the report of guns close to the river 
have been found to have had no startling effect on 
trout carefully watched at the instant. So anglers 
need have no apprehension of scaring the fish by 
talking with a friend, or of calling, at the highest 
pitch of the voice, if alone and in want of a helping 
hand. As we presume that Nature does nothing 
in vain, it may be conjectured that the inner ear 
of the fish, suitable to the element in which it 
lives, is designed mainly, it may be solely, for 
conveying strong impulses through the water, such 
as those produced hy cataracts and the like, and 
intended to warn the fish of danger, and enable it 
to judge of the force, the impetus with which it 
may have to contend. 

“The last of the five senses, the touch, is pro- 
bably over most parts of the surface very obtuse. 
The scaly covering, itself destitute of sensation, 
like our nail, leads to this belief, as do many facts 
which the experience of the angler furnishes. Often 
a trout has been captured with a hook in its mouth, 
which it had carried off only an hour or two before. 
I have retaken a salmon liberated as short a time, 
heedless of the wound given by the gaff in landing 
him: and other instances of the like kind have 
been related to me by accurate observers. Hence, 
I think, on the score of sensitiveness, you need 
have no compunction of conscience in becoming an 
angler; and were you acquainted with the habits 
of fish in all their details, you would, I am sure, 
be quite at ease on the subject. I allude now to 
the two great functions by which as individuals 
they are supported and their species maintained— 
viz., their mode of feeding and of breeding; both 
carried on in the most inhuman way, according to 
our ideas of humanity. Take the example of a 
trout: its food is entirely animal matter, and its 
favourite food living animals, which it seizes and 
swallows entire ; and so indiscriminately voracious 
is it, that with the exception of the poisonous toad, 
there is no living creature that comes in its way it 
will not devour, from thé frog or mouse to the 
common fly or gnai, from the slimy slug to the 
stony incased larva, and not even sparing its own 
kind, it being no uncommon occurrence to take a 
large trout with a smaller one in its stomach. In 
manner of breeding they can hardly be said to show 
any parental affection, at least the Salmonide. 
Their eggs are deserted, after having been properly 
deposited in a suitable bed of gravel, left to the mercy 
of chance to be hatched, and the young fish conse- 
quently never know their parents, who, Saturn- 
like, often feed on their helpless offspring. 

‘¢ Amicus. You have given me information to 
reflect on, and I think I may say to harden my 
heart against these beautiful and cruel creatures, 
these cannibal monsters! But let’ me not abuse 
them, as they are merely following their instincts, 
and acting in accordance with their nature and 
organization ; and no doubt performing a useful 
part in the economy of nature.” 

‘Piscator’ removes any remaining scruples 
in his more sensitive friend, by anecdotes of 
the appetites and habits of fish, and ‘ Amicus’ 
declares that all hesitation about angling is 
removed, so far as mere humanity is con- 
cerned; “indeed, the humane man may 
logically hold that in killing a trout, espe- 
cially a large one, he kills a destructive and 
cruel tyrant, and is the means of saving the 
lives of innumerable living beings.” Those 
parts of the book relating to angling we leave 
to keen lovers of the art, giving one or two 
extracts on subjects interesting to all readers. 
On fish as an article.of diet, and the philo- 
sophy of ecclesiastical fasting, the following 
conversation occurs :—~ 


“ Amicus. Speaking of our Roman Catholic 
forefathers and their fasts, —they fasting on fish,— 
you seemed to hold it incongruous. Tell me, is 
there not a warrant for it in the circumstance that 
fish as food affords but little nourishment ? 

“Piscator. This is a subject on which I have 
made some experiments, the results of which 
far to prove that there is much nourishment in 
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little less than in butcher's meat, weight for weight ; 
—and in effect it may be more nourishing, con- 
sidering how, from its softer fibre, fish is more 
easily digested. Moreover, there is, I find, in fish, 
in sea fish, a substance which does not exist in the 
flesh of land animals, viz., iodine: a substance 
which may have a beneficial effect on the health, 
and tend to prevent the production of scrofulous 
and tubercular disease, the latter, in the form of 
pulmonary consumption, one of the most cruel and 
fatal with which civilized society, and the highly 
educated and refined, are afflicted. Comparative 
trials prove that in the majority of fish the propor- 
tion of solid matter, that is, the matter which re- 
mains. after perfect desiccation, or the expulsion 
of the aqueous part, is little inferior to that of the 
several kinds of butcher’s meat, game or poultry. 
And, if we give our attention to classes of people— 
classed as to quality of food they principally sub- 
sist on,—we find that the ichthyophagous class are 
especially strong, healthy, and prolific. In no class 
than that of fishers do we see larger families, 
handsomer women, or more robust and active 
men, or a greater exemption from the maladies 
just alluded to. 

** Amicus. May uot other circumstances be con- 
‘cerned in rendering them so healthy, such as an 
unstinted diet, the sea air, and the living so much 
in the open air? 

‘*Piscator. These circumstances may contri- 

bute to the beneficial effect ; but are not, I think, 
by themselves sufficient to account for the effect. 
There are facts of a corroborative kind; such as 
the well-ascertained efficacy of cod-liver oil—an 
oil containing iodine—in arresting the progress of 
consumption ; the efficacy of the same substance 
in relieving or curing some other chronic ailments, 
especially bronchocele ; and the virtue of fish-diet, — 
of raw fish,—as employed in Siberia and in Hol- 
land, in the treatment of many chronic complaints 
resisting ordinary medical treatment, of which there 
are well authenticated accounts. In early periods 
of the world, legislators have thought it necessary 
to make regulations on the subject of diet, enforc- 
ing their restrictions by religious injunctions. The 
ruder a people, the more ignorant, the more care- 
less they commonly are, and the less fastidious in 
their dietary. In Eastern nations, in warm climates, 
most of the coarse feeding animals, especially swine, 
were prohibited, and as much so by the Mahom- 
medan as the Mosaical law, on the idea probably 
that their flesh is unwholesome. So amongst the 
earlier Christians, when the restrictions as to meats 
were withdrawn,—when none were pronounced to 
be unclean and defiling,—the Church, with a view 
‘to the heaith of the people, might think it right to 
institute their so-called fasts, —days on which fish 
was allowed. And if in Italy, especially in Rome, 
we visit the markets and sce what is there sold and 
is in request as food, such as cakes of blood, owls, 
hawks, crows, &c., of very doubtful fitness, we 
shall not, I think, be surprised at the adoption of 
fish-fasts, or have difficulty in giving credit to 
them as usefully instituted as regards the health 
of the people. 

‘* Awtous. I am pleased with this your expla- 
-nation of the fasts of the Church of Rome, ‘and am 
_of opinion, if your doctrine as to fish-diet be sound, 

that we Protestants have made a mistake in abro- 
gating fast, 7. ¢. fish-days.” 


The subject of the salmon ova, and their 
artificial hatching, and the disputed questions 
‘eoncerning the salmon fry, and the transi- 
. tional states of parr, smolts, grilses, are fully 
-diseussed in Dr. Davy’s book, with references 
to the principal authorities on these points. 
The reader will fully agree with the remark 
of * Amicus,’ at the close of one of the dia- 
-legues on these subjects :— 
_ '“Amtous. Little did I think, when I placed 
myself under your tuition, that we should have en- 
: in discussions such as those of this evening, 
,80 teresting and important, and which in a man- 
net—if I do not use too strong an expression—give 
‘dignity to the art; by combining the agreeable with 





the useful, —the recreation of the angler with an 
important branch of national wealth, and showing 
how the interests of the two are connected. 
really am grateful to you for having made me an 
angler.” 

The scenes of the fishing excursions are 
chiefly in the lakes of the north of England, 
and in the west of Ireland; and along with 
the descriptions of the sport will be found 
many pleasing notices of the scenery and the 
people of these districts. A book such as 
this every literate angler will gladly add to 
his seleet library. 
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Brittany and La Vendée. Tales and Sketches. 
With a Notice of the Life and Literary 
Character of Emile Souvestre. Constable 
and Co. 

Txis volume of tales and sketches by Emile 
Souvestre, one of the most original and pleas- 
ing of recent French writers, is an acceptable 
addition to Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature. In the history of Brittany and 
La Vendée there is a romantic interest, and 
this work contains striking descriptions of the 
scenery and the people of this part of France. 
Most of the French books that treat of 
social and national habits and character are 
so Parisian in their tone, that there is a 
freshness and novelty to English readers in 
the notices of a region remote from the 
central influences of the capital, and where 
there still survive many of the most remark- 
able features of provincial life. Some of the 
tales refer to the events of the Chowannerie, a 
memorable episode in the deadly struggle of 
Old against New France at the revolutionary 
epoch,and some of the traditions of the Chouan 
peasantry are here embodied in striking nar- 
ratives. Of Jean Chouan, from whom the 
loyal insurgents took their name, many 
stirring adventures are recorded. M. Sou- 
vestre thus describes the first outbreak of 
open hostilities in 1792 :— 


‘‘The carrying out of thie decree for the uni- 
versal demolition of convents, gave to Jean, as it 
did to other Royalist leaders, the long-wished-for 
pretext for the commencement of the war. On 
the 15th of August, 1792, the youth of Saint Ouen- 
des-Toits were invited to enrol themselves in the 
national guard. They came for the most part 
without suspicion, and as a matter of customary obe- 
dience; but when they found themselves in the 
midst of gendarmes and pen-and-ink, the sacred 
loyalty of the peasants soon got the better of their 
respect for the scribes around them, and instead of 
enrolling their names at the command of the mayor, 
they broke out into menaces and revilings; and 
on the gendarmes attempting to use force, Jean 
Chouan raised the ery of Vive le Roi!/—da bas la 
Nation! and throwing himself on the gendarmes, 
at the head of a few comrades, soon put them to 
flight with a sound drubbing. 

“Tf the peasantry had had to do with the autho- 
rities and the gendarmes only, it is very possible 
that this encounter might have had no further con- 
sequences ; but in the wake of these came the 
towns, where all were more or less penetrated with 
the new ideas. Burghers of La Baronnitre, Ando- 
nillé, and La Brulatte, who had looked on quietly, 
if not well pleased, as long as the assault affected 
only the mayor of a rival neighbouring town 
and his officials, were by no means prepared to 
submit to the insult offered to the national tri- 
colour, which they bad that morning borne in 
triumph from Laval. They fell upon Jean Chouan, 
who had seized and was carrying it off; butin this 
second struggle the Royalists were again victorious, 
and finally marched away, bearing the banner, the 
prize of the strife, 





“Jean Chouan, who had previously held con- | 


sultations and formed plans in ¢oncert with the 
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Royalists of the neighbouring province, and the 
heads of the party, now proceeded without delay to 
organize the rising, in so far and in such wise ag 
the nature of the country and the character of the 
people allowed; while the peasantry in general 
gave a passive and moral support to the cause, 
readily furnishing rations to the Royalists ; but the 
military element consisted of not more than a few 
hundred men, trained by previous circumstances, 
and stimulated by passion and by personal feeling, 
These all recognised Jean Chouan as their leader, 
and placed themselves at his disposal for any 
enterprise that he thought fit’ to undertake, the 
most part returning afterwards to their homes, or 
places of refuge. A little band there was, bound 
to him by ties of special affection, who constituted 
themselves as his body-guard and staff, and accon- 
panied him alike in his hiding-places and his en- 
campments—in the forest and on the moor. In 
cases of imminent danger, even these were ac- 
customed to disperse, each shifting for himself as 
he best might. Their leader’s retreat was then 
known only to some trusty confidant, who carried 
messages, and urged the warriors to fresh under- 
takings. Not unfrequently, Jean was his own 
aide-de-camp. 

‘* Subsequently, when the conventional courte. 
sies of warfare were forgotten in the exasperation 
of prolonged strife, and the massacre of prisoners— 
even of the unarmed—had become common on both 
sides, the number of those who remained with their 
leader was greatly increased. The Royalists, 
driven from every shelter by the conquering Re- 
publicans, were anxious to save their friends and 
relatives from the fearful death that awaited those 
who were known to have been guilty of harbour. 
ing or assisting them. 

“The next onslaught was led by the national 
guard of the little neighbouring towns, who, in 
order to avenge the insult to the tricolour, made 
military excursions into the surrounding villages, 
which were in bad repute with them for their 
Royalist tendencies. Jean Chouan took advantage 
of one of these excursions to encourage his men by 
dealing a heavy blow to the enemy. He ordered 
some few hundred men up from Laumy- Villiers, 
and lay in wait for the patriots—or Patauds, as 
they were called in derision—at Bourgneuf, and 
falling upon them, slew twenty, and scattered the 
rest in all directions. 

‘It was after this outrage that he and his more 
immediate personal followers had sentence of death 
passed on them, and concealed themselves in the 
forest of Misdon, between the forge of Port-Brillet, 
and the village of Olivet. They numbered about 
forty ; and among these was one Trion, commonly 
called Miellette. He was second only to his leader, 
in dexterity, daring, and physical strength ; but he 
wanted the seriousness and the moral ascendancy 
of Jean. He was, however, distinguished by 4 
drollery and love of fun, which never forsook him 
under any circumstances of privation or difficulty, 
and which rendered him peculiarly useful and 
acceptable as a companion. Often, when the 
little band was sunk in the depths of gloom and 
despondency, a jest from Miellette could in 4 
moment provoke them to laughter, and revive their 
spirits and courage.” 

Jean Chouan organised the peasant-war 
with so much ability, that General Hoche, to 
whom belongs the credit of having at length 
terminated it, said that “all other warfare 
that he had seen was mere child’s-play when 
compared with it.” From one of the more 
peaceful io hag we extract a passage de- 
scriptive of the country in which the scene of 
the tale is laid :— 

‘* We soon left the great moor behind, our course 
leading through scenery completely different, and 
still not less remarkable. At first we passed innu- 
merable meadows, that were bounded on the left 
by stately poplars and alder-trees, through the 





foliage of which glittered white sails and streaming 


ndants, which bespoke our vicinity to the Loire. 
e next passed waving corn fields on the plains 
of St.-Nazaire. Then: the sandy. wastes of Ee 
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coublac. Here the fine snow-white sand formed 
an endless number of hills and valleys, and was 
often piled into the most fantastic shapes, or whirled 
up into lofty columns by the ever-shifting storm. 
On the lower ground there occasionally appeared 
lakes of brackish water, in which the blue sky and 
the fleeting clouds were clearly mirrored ; while, 
on closer observation, the fossil shells of a limestone 
deposit were to be seen upon their banks. The 
only vegetation here was a species of large thistle, 
and solitary clumps of pale-green rushes. There 
was no cultivation, nor a single human habitation. 
No sound of life was to be heard except the cry of 
a kind of small sea-gull, which mounted up in 
swarms, now in one place, now in another, as if 
driven to and fro by the tempest each time that 
they tried to settle down. It was long before we 
got aglimpse of the sea, but we heard the sound 
of its rolling waves, as they broke upon the shore, 
sometimes distinctly, then again in distant mur- 
murs, according as our road neared or receded 
from the yet unseen coast. Upon the highest of 
these hills arose a solitary tree, the only one this 
desert shore produces. It marks the spot where 
the church and churchyard of the ancient town of 
Escoublac once stood. The bones of those who 
have been laid here—to rest, as was no doubt sup- 
—are now strewn over the entire declivity of 
thehill, from which theyare constantly drifted about 
by the restless fury of the tempest. Pierre Louis 
cern out to me the spot where he remembers to 
ave seen, in his childhood, the top of the steeple 
peeping from above the sand. * * * 

‘The proneness to superstition in the minds of 
this race, which even exceeds that manifested by 
the other inhabitants of Brittany, was not unknown 
tome. I had already heard of the ‘treacherous 
monk,’ who sits upon a stone at the roadside, near 
his heap of gold, and nightly invites the passer-by 
to play with him—a game involving not only the 
loss of the mule and its load, but also of the lite 
and soul of its owner. I had heard of the ‘ phan- 
fom mule,’ which quietly allows the way-worn 
midnight traveller to mount him, and then disap- 
come with him for ever; of the ‘fog-bell’ that is 

eard on stormy nights, and whose tinkle the wan- 
deret mistakes for that of an approaching mule, 
till it lures him on to the raging sea, or to some 
other equally inevitable destruction. 

“Thad been musing on these strange popular 
superstitions, which are, for the most part, the re- 
mains of ancient heathen fables, still subsisting in 
this nominally Christian, and, some say, highly 
civiized and enlightened age !—and I was so ab- 
sorbed in my reverie, as not to observe that we had 
quite left the sandy country, and were now passing 
by rich corn-fields, and approaching villages and 
country-seats that peeped from behind their well- 
stocked orchards. The song of the reapers, heard 
on all sides, and becoming louder and more distinct 
48 we proceeded, at length recalled my wandering 
thoughts, They sang, in rather a monotonous 
tune, an address, chiefly extempore, to their oxen, 
which were drawing home the heavy-laden corn 
Wwaggons, apparently much enjoying this stimulus 
to their labours. Where there was a pause in the 
song, or when it ended, they immediately relaxed 
their exertions, and were sometimes inclined to 
stand still altogether; but when the tune was 
Taised again, they also raised their heads, and went 
vigorously forward with their precious burden.” 


Emile Souvestre was born near the little 
seaport town of Morlaix, in Brittany, in 1806. 
He was educated at the College of Pontivy, 
and afterwards studied law at Rennes. in 
1826 he went to Paris, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. He wrote a play, the Siege 

Missalonghi, which was accepted for the 
éitre Francais, but suppressed by the 
overnment of that day. Disappointed in 
$s literary aspirations in the capital, he 
sought employment at Nantes, and supported 
himself in the service of a bookseller in that 


} most useful to his country. 


editor of a paper at Brest, ‘Le Finistére,’ and 
then Professor of a newly-founded college in 
that place, and a correspondent of the Paris 
Temps. In 1836 he published Les Derniers 
Bretons, a work which established his literary 
reputation in France. In a style full of 
animation and life-like truth he described the 
scenery, customs, manners, and literature of 
his native Brittany. After ashort occupation 
of the chair of Rhetoric at Muhlhausen, 
whither he removed on account of enfeebled 
health, he returned to Paris in the autumn of 
1836. Here in a humble lodging in the 
suburb Poissonniére, he remained for the 
remaining eighteen yearsof hislife, laboriously 
engaged in literary pursuits. His works are 
said to amount to the number of seventy 
volumes. Many of these were written merely 
to obtain the means of passing subsistence, 
and with little ambition of literary fame. 
But some of his writings, including the tales 
collected in this volume, possess more substan- 
tial value, and will be read with interest from 
their subject as well as their —— style. 
In 1848 the author was invited by M. Car- 
not, the Minister of Public Instruction, to 
aid him in organizing a plan of national 
education, and in connexion with this 
scheme he delivered lectures to the working 
classes in various parts of Paris and in the 
provinces, and also in Switzerland. He died 
in 1854, in his forty-eighth year, beloved by 
all who knew him for his virtuous and reli- 
gious character. Of the estimation in which 
his genius and ability as an author were held, 
the best testimony was given by the Académie 
Francaise voting to his widow the testimonial 
founded by i lake for the recognition 
of the memory of the writer who had beep 











A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, 
and of Useful Words occurring in Official 
Documents relating to the Administration 
of British India. Compiled by H. H. 
Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford. Allen and Co. 

Tue advantages of this learned and elaborate 

volume to all connected with the administra- 

tion of affairs in British India are sufficiently 
obvious. While there is unity of government 
there is great diversity of language in the vast 
dominions of theAnglo-Indian empire. Famili- 
arity with all the tongues and dialects of India 
is beyond the reach of the most accomplished 
oriental scholar, while there are few of the 
servants of the Company who are acquainted 
with other of the native languages than those 
in use in the sphere of their official position 
and duties. ven in the languages best 
known, there are great irregularities of pro- 
nunciation and of writing, and where native 
customs or institutions are denoted, it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to express the exact ideas in 

English words, even when correct notions are 

obtained of the meaning of the native terms. 

If this is felt on the spot, much more is diffi- 

culty found by those at home, who have to 

read papers or books in which technical words 
and ine abound :— 

“ Whatever the acquirements of those with whom 
Indian official documents originate, it is undeniable 
that many of those to whom they are addressed, or 
for whose information they are designed, members 
of the Court of Proprietors, of the Court of Direc- 
tors, of the Board of Control, the Houses of Par- 
‘liament, the British public, pretend to no acquaint- 
ance with the languages of India, and to them an 


before them is indispensable. 
become almost naturalized by repetition, but by far 
the greater number remain unintelligible. Even 
of the meaning of those however which have been 
longest and most extensively current, precise ideas 
are not always entertained ; and it may be doubted 
if there are many persons, of those who have not 
been in India, or who have no knowledge of Hindus- 
tani, who possess a ready and correct conception 
of the purport of such frequently recurring terms 
as Adédlat and Zamindar. 


A few may have 


‘* But besides the great proportion of those who 


may feel it their duty to consult the records of the 


Indian governments for information, without pre- 


tending to any conversancy with the Indian lan- 
guages, many even of those who have been educated 
for the service of the Company will be ya 


perplexed by the appearance of native terms wit: 
which they are unacquainted. The Company’s 
servants at the different Presidencies are not ex- 
pected to be proficient in the languages spoken in 
the territories of other Presidencies than their own, 
and yet they must find it of material benefit to be 
able to consult their records; while even in their 
own branch of the service they will not urfrequently 
be crossed by unusual designations. The Poraiaat 
or Hindustani scholar wiil not, therefore, always 
be competent to appreciate the value of the Sanskrit 
and Arabic vocables which constitute the language 
of Hinduand Mohammedan law. Those languages 
will but imperfectly prepare the Bengal civilian 
for Hindi, Bengali, and Panjabi: they will be of 
equally little avail in the peninsula for the inter- 
pretation of terms pertaining to Tamil, Telugu, 
Karndta, and Malayalim ; oad they will but lamely 
help the Bombay servant over the intricacies of 
Marathi, and Guzerathi, to say nothing of Sindhi 
and Marwéri. Even with the scale of acquire- 
ments extended as far as may be reasonably ex- 
pected, the great variety of the prevailing forms of 
speech in India renders it impossible, perhaps, that 
even all those which would be of service may be so 
mastered, that words derived from them will always 
convey the meanings they bear independently of 
such explanation as is to be looked for from a 
Glossary or a Lexicon.” 


Professor Wilson gives in his introductory 
remarks various illustrations of the difficulties 
and mistakes arising from the variety of or- 
thography which native words assume when 
ut into an English form. The attempts 
Eechesto to reduce these diversities to system 
have been but very partially successful. Sir 
William Jones was the first who introduced 
some regularity in the representation of ori- 
ental words by Roman characters, and the 
scheme of Dr. Gilchrist, based on pronuncia- 
tion, also effected much in the same direction. 
Recently the subject has been taken up by 
the missionaries from England and America, 
and the results of their observations and re- 
searches are now being reduced into system 
by some eminent European scholars and phi- 
lologers, headed by the Chevalier Bunsen and 
Professor Miiller of Oxford. Proposals for 
a universal alphabet, founded on these recent 
investigations and discussions, have been pub- 
lished te Professor Miiller. There is, there- 
fore, every prospect of a system being intro- 
duced by which oriental characters will be 
expressed in English letters with precision 
and uniformity. Professor Wilson's obser- 
vations on this subject deserve careful con- 
sideration, and are of much practical value. 
Meanwhile we must be satisfied with phonetic 
approximations, and in the present dictionary 
great labour has been bestowed in tracing the 
origin of every term, and in representing it, 
as far as discoverable, to the native character. 
A few years back the Court of Directors sent 
circulars to all the stations throughout India, 
in order to get returns which might aid in 
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Very much to the disgrace of the servants of 
the Company, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, among whom the late Sir Henry Elliott 
was distinguished, little information was pro- 
cured by this appeal :— 


“Tn order to serve as a guide for their proceed- 
ings, a rough Glossary, alphabetically arranged, 
was compiled in the India-House, taken chiefly 
from a list of words collected by the late Mr. 
Warden during his residence at Bombay, and from 
sundry printed collections ; and a sufficient number 
of printed copies were transmitted to India for 
distribution to the several officers. In this Glos- 
sary the words were inserted purposely as they 
were met with, without any attempt to correct 
them or to reduce their spelling to a uniform 
system; as, in the absence of the native cha- 
racters, any attempt to represent the words in 
those of Europe might only have multiplied the 
obvious inaccuracies of the original collection : their 
correction was left to the Indian authorities, by 
whom the proper native orthography could be most 
readily ascertained, and they were instructed to re- 
turn the lists in an accurate form, and accompanied 
by the native characters of the district in which 
the words were current. The authorities were also 
directed to add to the collection the many words 
that were known to be wanting, and to subjoin 
full, careful, and accurate explanations of their 
meaning. The copies were printed in such a shape 
as to admit of the insertion of the requisite additions 
and emendations, and several hundreds were sent 
out from time to time, with an expectation ex- 
pressed that they would be returned in six months 
from the time of their distribution. The final ar- 
rangement of the whole work was to be com- 
mitted to the complier of the present publication. 

‘* After a much more protracted interval than 
that of six months, the rough Glossaries found 
their way back from Bengal and partially from 
Madras: from Bombay none returned. The latter 
default was not much to be regretted, for however 
judicious the design, its exe¢ution,at the other Pre- 
sidencies proved almost an entire failure: Many 
of the lists came back blank ; of several the leaves 
had not been cut; in the far greater number, a 
mere pretence of doing something was displayed 
by the insertion of a few terms neither novel nor 
important ; a few afforded some serviceable mate- 
tials, especially when, as was frequently the case, 
the task had been transferred to the subordinate offi- 
cers, Munsiffs, Amins, Sadr-amins, and Deputy- 
collectors, the uncovenanted servants of the Com- 
pany. Some of these did furnish lists of native 
terms, of a useful description, written in both the 
English and native characters. Several of the 
native officers, however, misapprehended the ob- 
ject of the collection, and admitted a copious in- 
fusion of words which had no peculiarly official 
significations. More than one, indeed, in Upper 
India, turned to Shakespear's Hindustani Diction- 
ary, and deliberately covered the blank pages of 
the Glossary with words taken at random from the 
Lexicon. The praetice was too glaringly obvious 
to be doubted ; but it was confessed to me by one 
of the perpetrators, Mir Shahamat Ali,-whom I 
taxed with it when in England. He was an indi- 
vidual eminently qualified to have responded to 
the intentions of the Court as an efficient public 
officer, a scholar, and a man of ability; but so 
little interest was felt in India in the subject, 
such was the unwillingness to devote any time or 
trouble to the task, that even he evaded its per- 
formance. The same feelings pervaded the service 
in Bengal. At Madras, matters were not much 
hetter. The returns were collected by the Persian 
and Telugu translator to the Government, Mr. C. 
P. Brown, and embodied in one compilation. The 
character which he gives of those returns shows 
that they were equally meagre and insufficient as 
those of Bengal. He has since printed them, en- 
larged with additions of his own, under the de- 
nomination of a Zillah Dictionary, the utility of 
which is somewhat impaired by the erroneous ex- 

tions derived from the documents with which 
e had been furnished. From his aggregate col- 








lection in manuscript, some useful terms, however, 
have been obtained, although their accuracy has 
been rendered occasionally questionable by the ob- 
servations of the Board of Revenue on the printed 
form which was not received in time to be made 
much use of. From Madras, also, came two service- 
able lists supplied by the Residents at Mysore and 
Hyderabad, Generals Cubbon and Fraser. From 
Bombay, as already observed, not a single list has 
been returned. The fate which has attended a 
measure so judiciously conceived, and so well cal- 
culated to have brought together a large body of 
valuable information of the most authentic cha- 
racter, is far from creditable to the public zeal and 
philological proficiency of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service.” 


Foiled in this effort to obtain direct mate- 
rials from India, Professor Wilson had to be- 
take himself to the more laborious and less 
certain labour of compiling the glossary from 
a variety of works containing technical words, 
such as Gladwin’s ‘ Dictionary of Moham- 
medan Law and Revenue Terms,’ Rousseau’s 
‘ Vocabulary of Persian Words in Common 
Use in India,’ Robertson’s ‘Indian Vocabu- 
lary,’ and his ‘Glossary of Tamil Words,’ 
Brown’s ‘Gentoo Vocabulary,’ and Morris’s 
‘Telugu Selections.’ The different diction- 
aries also afforded materials, such as Major 
Molesworth’s ‘ Marathi Dictionary,’ Reeves’s 
‘Karnata Dictionary,’ and ohammed 
Kasim’s ‘ Dictionary of Guzarathi.’ In the 
India House are preserved various glossaries 
by servants of the Company, and these, along 
with manuscripts lent by private friends, con- 
tributed to the collection. The results of 
Professor Wilson’s long and arduous labours 
are presented in this volume, the extent of 
which will appear when we mention that the 
iftdex to the glossary exhibits an aggregate of 
thore than 26,000 ‘words: many of them, no 
doubt mere varieties of spelling, yet the great 
majority leading terms of importance in con- 
nexion with judicial, fiscal, or economical ad- 
ministration. The number of words is ac- 
counted for when we remember that Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Marathi, Guzarathi,. Telugu, Tamil, 
Malayélam, and other languages, are all in- 
cluded in the glossary. The words are 
generally given in the native characters as 
well as in Roman letters. The explanation 
and remarks are brief, but satisfactory and 
instructive. Now that the civil service of 
the East-India Company is open to general 
competition, it is to be expected that a supe- 
rior class of men will be engaged in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. The number of can- 
didates entered for the first examination 
under the new system, gives assurance that 
there will always be a wide field of cultivated 
talent from which the appointments in the 
service will be selected. ludividuals of highest 
ability and profoundest learning would appear 
under any system, and great names are found 
in the past history of the British government 
in India. But th 
the civil officers of the service will now be 
greatly raised, and the merits and benefits of 
a volume like this by Professor Wilson will 
be more widely felt. and appreciated. Its 
production is highly honourable to his learn- 
ing and industry, and the Court of Directors 
deserve the thanks of learned men of all coun- 
tries, as well as the gratitude of the British 
Government, for the assistance and patronage 
given by them in the publication of works 
beyond the reach of private enterprise or 
— without such official encourage- 
ment. 
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NOTICES. 

A School Atlas of Astronomy. By Alexander 
Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. Edited by J. R. 
Hind. Blackwood and Sons. 

A Goop astronomical atlas, combining popular 

information with scientific precision, has hitherto 

been a desideratum. The volume now supplied 
by Mr. Johnston is admirably suited either for 
educational use, or as a book of reference for 
readers of treatises on astronomy. In a series of 
beautiful coloured illustrations all the leading facts 
with regard to the celestial bodies are presented, 
the descriptive letter-press being written by Mr, 

Hind, than whom no one is better qualified to give 

thefullestand most correct statements of the facts of 

the science. There are eighteen separate plates, 
the subjects illustrated in which are thus arranged, 

—1. The Celestial Sphere—Refraction—Parallax 

—Aberration of Light—Phases of the Moon—Of 

the Inferior Planets and Saturn’s Ring. 2. Axial 

Rotation of the Earth—Day and Night—Annual 

Revolution in the Ecliptic—The Seasons—The 

Tides. 3. The Solar Spots—Rotation of the Sun 

—His Apparent Magnitude from the Various 

Planets—The Zodiacal Light. 4. Telescopic Ap- 

pearance of the Moon. 5. Eclipses of the Sun, 

and Phenomena attending them. 6. LEcli 

of the Moon. 7. The Solar and Planetary Sys- 

tem. 8. Position of the Earth in the Solar 

System. _9.. Transits of Mercury. —Telescopic 

Appearance of the Planets.— Their Relative 

Dimensions. 10. The Comets. 11. Double Stars 

—Binary System—Coloured Stars—Clusters— Dis- 

tribution of the Stars—The Via Lactea. 12. 

Nebule. 13. to 18. Maps of the Stars. We 

have given the list of contents at length as the best 

way of showing in few words the scope and 
completeness of the work. The execution of the 
plates, which are printed in colours, is particu- 
larly excellent and novel; and the care bestowed 
on the publication may be estimated from the fact 
that inthe last six maps, the positions of the stars 
have been calculated, and the places projected, ex: 
pressly for this Atlas, from the catalogue of 1850; 
prepared under the direction of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science ; so that the 
results of that great undertaking here for the first 
time appear in graphic form. Although classed 
by the proprietors among educational works, the 
atlases of Mr. Johnston are of a superior order to 
any school maps hitherto used, and afford most 
valuable aid to all students of the sciences s0 
admirably illustrated and scientifically described. 

The Atlas of Astronomy is a worthy companion 

volume to those already published on the ‘ general’ 

and the ‘ physical’ geography of the Earth. 

Aspen Court. A Story of our Own Time. By 

Shirley Brooks. Bentley. 4 

Many of our readers are probably already familiar 

with this novel, as it appeared in the pages of a 

monthly periodical. Those who dislike that 

method of getting a story by monthly snatches, 
will be glad to receive it as it is now published in 
orthodox three-volumed form. Few recent novels 
have presented so great a variety of characters and 
scenes, and some of the sketches of modern social 
life are cleverly and truthfully drawn. In many 
passages there are proofs of sound knowledge of 
human nature as well as shrewd observation of 
character in the personages described. Of 

kind are the following observations, in which the 
poetical and practical view of town and country 
life are contrasted :—‘‘ ‘God made the country, 
and man made the town,’ says a poet, in a line of 
no great meaning, and with such meaning as it 

possesses pointing to a false inference. A 

man (and we have unhappily to do with one at 

this moment) becomes worse in the country, 
where his pleasures are limited and coarse, and 
where he is compelled to spend hours in miserable 
self-communing, than in a city, where vice runs 1n 

a constant current, and where he can escape irom 

solitude and thought. It is untrue to allege that 

country life is favourable even to morality—to the 

‘gentler morals’ it has long ceased to lay claim. 

The most dangerous treatment to which you can 
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an evil nature, is that species of solitary 

confinement called retirement from a large town ; 
simply, and logically, for the same reason that 
such a life is favourable to a virtuous nature. 
Nothing new is put in, but what is there develops, 
either for good or for evil. Town life stunts the 
vice it seems to nourish. Drawing our illustra- 
tions from the mere catalogue of crime, the offences 
with which we credit the populous city are com- 
paratively slight to the strange, wild, cold-blooded 
crimes which pollute the half-peopled hamlet, or 
the scarcely-peopled valley.” These few sentences 
may show that there is matter in the book for 
thoughtful as well as for idle readers. 

The Physician for All; his Philosophy, his 
Experience, and his Mission. By John Spurgin, 
M.D. Whittaker and Co. 

Dr. SpurG@IN’s book is written on the principle of 

what used to be called ‘the humoral pathology,’ 

all disorders of the human system being traced 
directly or indirectly to the state of the blood and 
the secretions formed from it. He starts with 
laying down nine axioms, the first, fifth, 
and ninth of which we may here quote :—‘‘1. The 
blood is the common principle in the animal body, 
which is at once the origin and source of the 
corporeal life of its every part. 5. The blood is 
the object to which Materia Medica refers in every 
effort to subdue disease. 9. The condition and 
well-being of animal life depend on the nature, 
constitution, determination, continuity, and 
quantity of the blood.” The strain of the book 
may be gathered from the following passage :— 
“A Materia Medica of world-wide abundance is 
within our reach, all which affect the constitution 
of the blood in some especial manner. <A ‘ Physi- 
cian for All’ has his mission in these as well as in 
his experience and philosophy ; by the two latter 
he renders the first efficacious, though it may be 
taken as a matter of course, rather than as a proof 
of skill or discernment. According to the one 
estimate, the best experience becomes a nonentity 
to society, and according to the other it is super- 
seded by the arrogant pretensionsof mere sophistry. 

Every ‘Physician for All,’ is liablé to this fate; 

his experience and philosophy too frequently die 

out with him, and his mission ceases for the 
present generation and for posterity, unless he 

Writes a book to make them his friends or to 

convert his contemporaries into disparaging rivals.” 

To. talk about having ‘‘a mission” for this and the 

other object is one of the trite phrases of the present 

day, and there is generally something eccentric or 
visionary about those who use the term. The 

‘mission’ of Dr. Spurgin is to enforce the humoral 

pathology. To confine the views of physicians to the 
ood, when it is known that other parts of the 

human system are directly affected by disease and 
influenced by remedial agents, is not in accordance 
with sound philosophy or with professional expe- 
nence. There is always, however, much to be 
learned from those who are in earnest in support 
of their opinions, even when these are partly 
erroneous. The facts and arguments of Dr. 

Spurgin’s book prove that the condition of the 

blood in health and in disease is one of the most 

— subjects to which medical study can be 


The Complete French Class- Book ; or, Grammatical 
and Idiomatical French Manual. By Alfred 
Havet, French Master in the Glasgow Atheneum. 
A new and improved Edition. Dulau and Co. 

HERE are some points in M. Havet’s book which 
guish it among the many French educational 

Works that have lately been published. The con- 

Versational lessons are very superior in matter and 

i variety, and will give as much facility in speak- 

ing and writing the language as can be i 

by study. The progressive illustrations and exer- 

Si8es are well contrived for imparting knowledge of 

French syntax and composition. A selection of 

extracts from the best authors forms a suitable in- 

uction to a course of French translation and 
reading. Special attention is given to the pecu- 
liar idioms of the language, and the student will 
every needful direction for correct and ready 
ogy both in speaking and writing. It is 








only by much intercourse with natives that full 
mastery of the language can be obtained; but as 
far as study can give facility and correctness, 
M. Havet’s book will prove a valuable guide-book. 
No slight advantage in the work is its compact- 
ness—the various departments of instruction, from 
the most elementary stage to the most advanced 
lessons in conversation and composition, being com- 
prised in a single volume instead of being spread 
over a series of class-books, as is usually the case. 
Copious vocabularies increase the usefulness of the 
volume. 
Cleve Hall. By the author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ 
‘The Experience of Life,’ &c. Longman and 
Co 


In this, as in former works by the same author, 
jthere is a tone of moral and religious feeling, more 
than is usually found in modern novels. On this 
ground the book is to be commended, more than 
from the interest of the story or the superiority of 
the style. The characters introduced in ‘Cleve 
Hall’ are indeed less striking than in some of the 
writer’s other tales, However, those readers who 
are not spoiled by the melo-dramatic excitement 
of less scrupulous novels, will be pleased as well as 
instructed by the study of the quieter scenes, and 
more natural and imitable characters presented in 
the story of ‘Cleve Hall.’ 








SUMMARY. 
UnvER the title of The Botanist’s Vade-Mecum 
(Griffin and Co.), a most useful guide for collecting, 
classifying, and examining plants, is presented to 
the Botanical Student, consisting of the portions of 
the ‘Manual of Botany,’ by Professor Balfour, of 
Edinburgh, which treat of these subjects. Direc- 
tions are given for the use of the microscope, for 
the formation of a herbarium, the modes of 
examining and arranging specimens, with hints 
for botanical excursions, and other topics which 
Professor Balfour's experience as a teacher and a 
field naturalist renders of much practical value. 
A glossary of botanical terms is appended to the 


work, 

Inatale, The Lmigrant’s Lost Son, or Left Alone in 
‘the Forest, edited by George Henry Wall, illustrated 
by Corbould (Routledge and Co.), much instructive 
and entertaining matter on natural history is con- 
veyed, as well as useful knowledge on a variety of 
subjects which it is desirable for young people to 
possess, especially if they are likely to have to 
‘rough it’ in the world either at home or abroad. 
The book is moreover written in a healthy moral 
strain which renders it the worthier of being recom- 
mended for youthful readers. 

In the cheap series of reprints of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer’s novels (Routledge and Co.) is 
given Leila ; or, the Siege of Granada, one of the 
shilling volumes of The Railway Library. Washing- 
ton Irving's stories of the same event have spoiled 
us for their being told by any other writer, but 
those who have not read the ‘Conquest of Granada’ 
and the ‘Tales of the Alhambra’ will be satisfied 
with Bulwer’s romance. 

In the Memoir and Remains of the Rev. James 
Trench, late superintendent of the Edinburgh 
City Mission, by Andrew Thomson, D.D. (John- 
stone and Hunter), facts are stated, and principles 
illustrated, worthy of being studied by those who 
have opportunities of being engaged in similar 
fields of usefulness. Mr. Trench appears to have 
been a devout and diligent Christian home mis- 
sionary, and this brief memoir exhibits traits of 
character of a most estimable and instructive kind. 

Selected from Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets, by 
Thomas Ballantyne, is a series of extracts under the 
title of Prophecy for 1855 (Chapman & Hall), bearing 
upon questions now occupying much public atten- 
tion. Carlyle’s vehement denunciations of red-tape 
and routine were laughed at in 1850, but their 
truth and point is admitted now, and their repub- 
lication will be hailed with satisfaction by all who 
are desirous of administrative reform. 

A cheap edition of the novel, My Uncle the 
Curate, by the author of the ‘Bachelor of the 
Albany,’ is given in the Select Library of Fiction 
(Chapman and Hall). 





The Hunterian Oration, at the thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of the Society, by Joseph Ridge, M.D., 
Observations on the Life, Disease, and Death of John 
Hunter, in elucidation of the nature and treatment 
of Gout and Angina Pectoris (Churchill). The 
lecturer mentions some interesting facts relating 
to Hunter’s complaints, and illustrates the subject 
by reference to various cases from the records of 
medical literature, and from his own professional 
experience. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Church- 
wardens of the Archdeaconry of Richmond, by 
Charles Dodgson, M.A. (Rivington), treats of 
church-rates, church repairs, pews and pew-rents, 
national schools, and other topics at present under 
ecclesiastical discussion. By the same publishers 
are issued various devotional little treatises, among 
which are The Cross of Christ, meditations, edited 
by Dr. Hook, of Leeds; The Apostles’ Creed, 
Devotionally and Practically Considered ; Short 
Prayers for Working People ; A Plain Address to 
the Young who have not been Confirmed ; and an 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments, for the use 
chiefly of candidates for confirmation, by the Rev. 
Thomas Nunns, M.A. (Rivingtons). 

The seventh part of the Supplement to the Impe- 
vial Dictionary, English, Technological, and Sci- 
entific, by John Ogilvie, LL.D. (Blackie and Son), 
completes this important and valuable work. The 
dictionary supplement is completed in the sixth 
part, the present number containing a reprint of the 
vocabularies of biographical, classical, and geo- 
graphical names from Professor Porter’s American 
edition of Webster’s English Dictionary. 

In the June number of the Jowrnal of the Statisti- 
cal Society of London (John W. Parker and Son), are 
several papers on subjects of great public interest, 
such as one by Mr. Newmarch on the loans raised 
by Mr. Pitt during the first French war, in which 
historical facts are adduced, and materials supplied 
for turning past experience to use in the political 
and financial circumstances of the present time. 
A paper on the statistical position of religious 
bodies in England and Wales contains useful in- 
formation bearing upon ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational topics and legislation. 

The History of the Chartist Movement, by R. G. 
Gammage (Holyoakeand Co. ), appearingin monthly 
numbers, contains an authentic and temperate state- 
ment of the principles and objects of this political 
party, with sketches of the leaders of the move- 
ment. In the concluding pages notices are given 
of the results of the agitation, and of the present 
occupations of the surviving chartist chiefs. 

Of a little tract on Work and Wages, or, the 
Penny Emigrant’s Guide to the United States and 
Canada, for female servants, labourers, mechanics, 
farmers, and others, by Vere Foster (W. and F. 
G. Cash), the sixth edition brings the whole issue 
to the number of 280,000 copies, and it is a tract 
suitable for wide circulation among the working 
classes. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Abbotsford Miscellany, 7 vols., feap., boards, 1s, 6d, each, 
Abbott’s (J. S. C.) History of Napoleon Bonaparte, £1 10s. 
Adams’s (H.) Oriental Text Book, square boards, 5s, 
Alison’s Europe; People’s Edition, Vol. 10, post 8vo, 4s. 
Angela, (Parlour Library,) 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Aristotle on the Vital Principle, post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
Bertinchamp’s National French Grammar, 4th edit., 6s. 
Bohn’s Philosophical Library ; Kant’s Critique, = 8vo, 5s. 
Scientific Library ; Prout’s es eatise, 5s. 
Standard Library ; Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 3s. 6d. 
Extra Vol.; The Heptameron of Margaret, &c., 38,64. 
Burke’s Romance of the Aristocracy, 3 vols., £1 Ls. 6d. 
Burton’s Pilgrimage to El Medinah, Vols. 1 and 2, £1 8s. 
Carlile’s (A.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. e 
Caxtons, by Lytton, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Chalmers’s (Dr. T.) Natural Theology, post 8vo, sd., 2s. 6d. 
Chaucer’s Poems, Vol. 5, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Corner’s (Miss) History of England, with Questions, 4s. 
Cumming’s (J.) The War, &c., new edition, 2s. 6d. 
Daily Life, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 5s. 
De Courcillon’s (E.) Le Cure Manque, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Doran’s Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover, £1 1s. 
Edwards’s (A. B.) My Brother’s Wife, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Griffin's Manual of Geology, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, post 8vo, cloth, Vol. 2, 68. 
History (The) of Hyder Ali, &c., 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Hunt’s (L.) Old Court Suburb, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Johnson’s Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary, post 8vo, 88. 6d. 
Johnston’s (A. K.) Dictionary of y, Svo, cL, £1 16s. 
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Juvenile Calendar, illustrated by Doyle, square cloth, 3s.6d. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, complete, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Lushington’s (H.) La Nation Boutiquiers, &c., 12mo, 3s. 
Moseley’s (H.) Engineering, &c., 2nd edit., 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
My Unele the Curate, feap., 8vo, boards, 2s. 

Newton's (John) Library of Christian Biography, 2s, 6d. 
Owen’s (A.) Lost Love, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

Peile’s (T.W.) Annotati on the Apostolic Epistles, 14s. 
Ranking’s Half Yearly Abstract, Vol. 21, post 8vo, cl., 6s, 6d. 
Sabbath at Home, em 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

yar AY oH! Helps to Reading the Gospels, 8vo, 5s. 
Symond’s (W.S.) Notes of Lectures on Geology, 3s. 6d. 
me sara (R. A.) Christian Theism, 2 vols., 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 
Traveller's Library, part 85, sewed, 1s. 

Trench’s New Testament Synonyms, 3rd edition, 12mo, 5s. 











Trenery’s (G.) City of the Crescent, 2 vols., post 8vo, £1 1s. 


ON DANTE AND THE ‘ DIVINA COMMEDIA.’ 


THE unusual occurrence of an evening at the Royal 
Institution being devoted to a literary discourse, 
induces us to give a prominent notice this week of 
an interesting lecture lately delivered there by Dr. 
Lacaita on Dante. 

The lecturer, after a few preliminary remarks, 
proceeded to state that he should not attempt to 
give an account of the life of Dante, which was so 
connected with the chief events of his time, that it 
was impossible to sketch it with any degree of 
interest without entering into many details of the 
medizval history of Italy. Carlo Troyaand Count 
Cesare Balbo, two of the most profound Italian 
historians of this century, whose recent loss their 
countrymen have so much reason to regret, might 
be adduced as illustrations of the statement. Troya, 
by his researches on Dante’s life, and on the mean- 
ing of the well-known lines— 

0 om aie Infin che ’1 Veltro 
Verr’, che la fara morir di doglia.” 
Iyr. i. 101-102. 
was led to write a medieval history of Italy; and 
Balbo, by a converse process, ended his studies on 


the medieval history of Italy by writing a life of 
Dante. 


There was an event in that life, however, which 
he would not omit to notice, as it had a peculiar 
interest for an English audience. Dante visited, 
and most probably attended a course of theology 
at, Oxford. io asserts, in some Latin 
verses, which he addressed to Petrarca, in sending 
ors a copy of the ‘Commedia,’ that Dante had 

n 

Ms - Parisios dudum, extremosque Britannos.” 

Boccaccio, who was born in 1313, had certainly 
heard it from his father, who resided in Paris as a 
merchant ; and who, being a Florentine, had no 
doubt known, and perhaps been familiar with, 
Dante. John, of Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo, in 
1416, translated into Latin, and expounded the 
‘Commedia,’ at the request of Cardinal Amadeo 
de Saluces, and of the Bishops of Bath and Salis- 
bury, whom he had met at the Council of Con- 
stance. In the preface to his translation, which 
is in MS. in the Vatican library, Serravalle says: 
“Dantes dilexit Theologiam sacram, in qua diu 
studuit tam in Oxoniis in regno Anglie quam 
Parisiis ;” and again: ‘‘Se in juventute dedit om- 
nibus artibus liberalibus, studens eas Paduae, 
Bononiae, demum Oxoniis et Parisiis.” The lines 
allusive to the murder of the nephew of Henry 
ie in the church of Viterbo, by Guy de Mont- 

‘ort :— 
“ Mostrocci un’ ombra dall’ un canto sold, 
Dicendo, colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
Lo cor che ’n sul Tamigi ancor si cola.” 

Inv. xii. 118-120. 
also evidence the same fact; for they convey an 
impression that Dante had himself seen the place 
in which the head of the murdered youth was pre- 
served. His visit to Oxford must have been be- 
tween 1308 and 1311, when, after leaving the 
Malaspinas, he went to Paris. 

The speaker expressed a wish that some one of 
the sons of that great seat of learning would in- 
quire fully into the subject, to which as yet no at- 
tention had been paid, and to the glories of his 
‘‘alma mater,” add that of having received within 
her walls the greatest poet of Christendom. 

A rapid enumeration was tlien given of the 
minor works of Dante :—the ‘Vita Nuova,’ the 
‘Convito,’ the ‘ Poesie Minori,’ the treatise ‘De 








Monarchia,’ the treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,’ 
and several Latin letters. With regard especially 
to his minor poems, it was observed that with the 
exception of a few sonnets, and the ode to Florence, 
they are modelled on the Provencal School, and 
are a mixture of conventional poetry and scholastic 
theology, which would scarcely be recognised as 
proceeding from the same author as the ‘Com- 
media.’ 

The speaker proceeded next to the great poem, 
which was called by Dante ‘La Commedia,’ a 
name it preserved in many of the earlier editions 
to the end of the fifteenth century, when the epi- 
thet of ‘ Divina’ was added to it. He gave a short 
account of the different opinions with regard to 
what may have suggested the idea of the poem, 
and noticed how Fontanini supposed it had been 
suggested by a novel of the day containing a de- 
scription of St. Patrick’s well; while Denina would 
assign a like honour to two French novels of the 
12th century; Ginguené to the ‘Tesoretto’ of 
Brunetto. Latini; Villemain to a sermon of 
Gregory VII., containing the account of a vision 
of the other world; and Cancellieri and others to 
the ‘ Visione di Frate Alberico,’ whose original 
manuscript is still preserved in the library of the 
Benedictine Monastery of Monte Casino. He 
concluded by saying that the multiplicity of the 
sources from which it was maintained to have been 
derived, went only to prove, not that Dante had 
borrowed the idea from any previous composition, 
but that the vision was a prevailing form of the 
literature of the time ; a form which might be said 
to have been chiefly introduced and made popular 
by the spurious Gospels of the second century, 
pretending to give an account of St. Paul’s ascent 
to the third heaven, and by the ‘ Pastor’ of Hermas. 
It was worthy of remark, that Dante, when only 
nine years old, on seeing and admiring Beatrice, 
one year younger than himself, wrote a sonnet, 
which caused him to be favourably noticed by the 
contemporary poets, except Dante da Maiano, who 
ridicuied him ; and that the form that his thoughts 
assume, even at that very early age, is that of a 
vision or a dream. 

After alluding to the various controversies which 
for five centuries had been raised concerning the 
allegory of the poem, the speaker stated that he 
adopted Troya and Balbo’s historical explanations 
of most of the allegorical passages. He pointed 
out the absurdity of the hidden anti-papal 
spirit supposed to run through the whole poem : 
a theory first hinted by Ugo Foscolo, and after- 
wards enlarged upon by Gabriele Rossetti. He 
conceived that Dante was strictly orthodox in his 
Roman Catholic tenets; and he felt no hesitation 
in asserting that a learned theological reader might 
almost consider the ‘Commedia,’ especially the 
‘Paradiso,’ as a poetical synopsis of the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose leading 
tenets were propounded throughout the poem, 
clothed in the most beautiful poetical language, 
such as Dante alone had the power of combining 
with the scholastic theology. It was the temporal 
power of the Popes that Dante so constantly at- 
tacked, and that in no hidden way, as might be 
seen by a reference to three beautiful passages in 
Inf. xix. 46-123, Purg. xvi. 97-152, and Par. 
xxvii. 1-66. Dante, in this respect, might be 
considered a proof that the teaching of Arnaldo da 
Brescia had taken hold on the Italian minds. Mr. 
Lacaita then briefly commented on the controversy 
raised with regard to the orthodoxy of Dante at 
the time. of the Reformation, and the strange de- 
cision given by the Ptre Hardouin, that ‘La 
Commedia’ was the work of a disciple of Wicliff. 

He afterwards took a rapid survey of the fluctu- 
ations of the estimation in which the ‘Commedia’ 
had been held at different times; as a proof of 
which he noticed that the poem, from 1420 to 1500, 
had gone through 20 editions; through 42 from 
1501 to 1597; through 4 from 1598 to 1727; 
through 42 from 1728 to 1800; and through more 
than 180 from 1800 to 1850. He ascribed the 


neglect into which it had fallen during the whole 
of the 16th century 











to the influence of — 
tule, and the power of the Inquisition in Italy; 





and pointed out how the falling off of taste in 
literature, and even in the Fine Arts in Italy had 
been, if not consequent upon, at least simultaneous 
with, such neglect. The poem was well known in 
England in the 14th and 15th centuries: p 
were quoted in which Chaucer had alluded to, or 
translated from it. But afterwards the poem seems 
to have been nearly forgotten, till attention was 
again called to it by a first English translation in 
1773. A few observations were here introduced 
on the respective merits of the various English 
translations ; and Mr. Pollock’s recent translation 
was particularly noticed for its faithful conveyance 
of the meaning of the original. The speaker after. 
wards proceeded to say that it was remarkable that 
Addison seems to have ignored, if not the existence, 
at least the great merits of the ‘Commedia,’ so 
far that in his journey to Italy, although he de- 
scribes several monuments at Kavenna, he does 
not even allude to the tomb of Dante, which only 
a few years before his visit had been restored by 
Cardinal Corsi. It was a curious coincidence that 
at the revival of the study of Dante in Italy, in the 
18th century, Voltaire and the ex-jesuit Bettinelli 
both agreed, though from different motives, in 
attacking Dante; Bettinelli, in his ‘ Lettere Vir 
giliane,’ went even further than Voltaire, who ad- 
mitted that the ‘Commedia’ was ‘‘un ouvrage 
bizarre; mais brillant de beautés naturelles, ou 
Yauteur s’éléve dans les détails au dessus du 
mauvais goftt de son siécle et de son sujet.” 
After warmly contending against the preference 
sometimes given to the ‘ Inferno’ as the finest part 
of the poem, a preference explained perhaps by 
the fact that many never read the ‘ Purgatorio 
and the ‘ Paradiso,’ which nevertheless display, 
when compared with the ‘Inferno,’ finer 
expression, finer powers of description, more gentle 
and nobler feelings, and a total freedom from coarse 
ness of allusion, the speaker went on to censure 
F. Schlegel’s assertion that the chief defect of the 
poetry of Dante is a want of gentle feelings; he 
felt sure that the German critic had scarcely glanced 


|.at the ‘ Purgatorio’ and the ‘ Pavadiso.’ He pro 


ceeded next to point out what he conceived to be 
the finest passages in the ‘ Purgatorio,’ which from 
the first to the end of the thirty-first canto 1s a1 
almost uninterrupted flow of soft and brilliant 
poetry. He called particular attention to the 
beautiful opening to the first canto ; to the touch- 
ing meeting of Casella, ii. 67-133; the meeting of 
Manfredi, iii. ; Buonconte di Montefeltro and La 
Pia de’ Tolommei, v. 88-136; the meeting of 
Virgil with Sordello, and the splendid apostrophe 
to Italy and to Florence, vi. 58-151 ; and to the 
whole eighth canto, one of the finest in the poem. 
In quoting the beautiful lines in praise of the Me 
laspinas, the speaker mentioned that 520 years 
after Dante had found hospitality among them, 
another exile, Carlo Troya, driven away from 
Naples when Austrian bayonets had suppressed 
the Neapolitan constitution in 1821, was also 44 
pitably received by a Malaspina, with beer 
went wandering through Val di Magra, and col- 
lecting the local traditions connected with the re 
sidence of Dante in that mountainous district 
Mr. Lacaita further referred the audience to the 
description of sculptures, the story of Trajan and 
the poor woman, x. 28-96, 121-129 ; per 
d’Agubbio, Cimabue, Giotto, and the beau 
lines on worldly fame, xi. 73-117; Sapia — 
Siena, xiii. 91-154; Guido del Duca, the 
d’Arno, and the Romagna, xiv. 16-126 ; the speech 
of Marco Lombardo, and the allusion to the tem- 
poral power of the Popes, xvi. 67-129; Pope 
Adrian V., xix. 100-145 ; Ugo Capeto and Pope 
Boniface VIII., xx. 48-96; Forese de’ Donatis 
praises of his widow, and censure of the Florentine 
ladies, xxiii. 76-111 ; Forese’s mention of his sister 
Piccarda, Buonagiunta da Lucca, Dante's poor 
&c., xxiv. 1-90 and 145-154; Guido Guin nd 
xxvi. 91-135; Dante’s Dream, &c. xxvii. 70-142; 
the terrestrial Paradise, and meeting of Matelds, 
xxviii. 1-68 ; the meeting of Beatrice, the or 
of Virgil, and reprimand of Beatrice to Dante, 
xxx. 22-145 ; and the whole canto xxx1. 





.|-- The speaker 


regretted that time did not allow 
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him to point out in the same way what he con- 
gidered to be the finest passages in the ‘ Paradiso.’ 
After some general remarks on the peculiar cha- 
racter and suggestiveness of Dante’s poetry, on 
the truth and wonderful variety of his similes, on 
the essentially moral tendency of the whole poem, 
&c., he concluded by quoting the following passage 
from a very able essay on Dante by Mr. Church, 
in the ‘Christian Remembrancer,’ which embodied, 
better than he could express by words, his feelings 
in parting with a subject to which he felt he could 
searcely have done adequate justice :— 

“Those who know the ‘ Divina Commedia’ best, 
will best know how hard it is to be the interpreter 
of such a mind ; but they will sympathise with the 
wish to call attention to it. They know, and 
would wish others also to know, not by hearsay, 
but by experience, the power of that wonderful 
poem. ‘They know its austere, yet subduing 
beauty ; they know what force there is in its free 
and earnest and solemn verse, to strengthen, to 
tranquillize, to console. But, besides 
this, they know how often its seriousness has put 
to shame their trifling, its magnanimity their faint- 
heartedness, its living energy their indolence, its 
stern and sad grandeur rebuked low thoughts, its 
thrilling tenderness overcome sullenness and as- 
suaged distress, its strong faith quelled despair and 
soothed perplexity, its vast grasp imparted the 
sense of harmony to the view of clashing truths. 
They know how often they have found, in times 
of trouble, if not light, at least that deep sense of 
reality, permanent, though unseen, which is more 
than light can always give—in the view which it 
has suggested to them of the judgments and the 
love of God !” 














TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Taz Newspaper Stamps Repeal Act came into 
operation yesterday, having received the Royal 
Assent on the 15th inst. The principal division 


_ was on the second reading in the House of Com- 


mons on the 26th March, when the numbers were 
235 for, and 181 against the repeal. By the law 
as it now stands all restrictions as to the publica- 
tion of news are removed. The state of the law 
in respect to what constituted news had been pre- 
viously most anomalous, and the impossibility of 
enforcing the acts was admitted by the legal 
authorities. A wider field is now open for literary 
enterprise and for political education. We have 
approached nearer to that “liberty of the press” 
which Blackstone in his ‘Commentaries’ declares 
to be ‘essential to the nature of a free state,” 
and which he defines as ‘‘consisting in laying no 
_ restraints upon publications, and but in 
om from censure from criminal matter when 
published.” The provisions are continued under the 
new act for the registration of newspapers, and the 
Tequirement of responsible securities. These pro 
Visions do not interfere with the liberty of the 
press, but guard against its license, by keeping 
writers within reach of the law of libel. Coinci- 
dent with the repeal of the compulsory stamp, a 
treasury order, dated June 6th, admits all printed 
matter to postage at the rate of four ounces a 
penny, the postage to be paid by a queen’s head 
xed on a corner open at the ends. The order took 
effect on the 11th inst. The allowed weight for 
& penny stamp includes nearly all the existing 
newspapers.* Those copies of a paper which bear 
an impressed stamp may be transmitted any number 


.of times free for a fortnight. The transmission of 


Unstamped copies, with a queen’s head, is not 





* The principal exception is ‘The Times” The stamp 
for that journal, when twelve pages, as in yesterday’s im- 
nm, will be a penny, but when, as is not unfrequently 

the case, it occupies sixteen pages, the stamp will be three- 
ence. ‘The Times’ proprietors have been very angry 

at this additional tax, although only needed when their 
Paper is enlarged to this preposterous size by the chief 
element of profit, excess of advertisements. "They have, 


however, turned the exaction to very good account. The 
Public are to be charged an extra three-halfpence for stamped 
opies of ‘The Times,’ whether the stamp be one penny or 
: halfpence, which, supposing only half the day’s impres- 
poo bed be stam; 


will put 501. a day into the pro; 
every the extra half sheet is not given, 





limited as to the time after publication, the regula- 
tion applying to printed matter of any kind, pro- 
vided no manuscript is introduced. 

The communication made by Sir Roderick 
Murchison to the Royal Society at the last meet- 
ing of that body, on a supposed meteorite found 
in the heart of an old willow tree at Battersea, 
created a very lively interest, and produced an 
animated discussion, in which Professor Owen, 
Dr. Hooker, Mr. C. Darwin, and Dr. Shepard 
took part. When the specimen was first seen, its 
scoriaceous and peculiar aspect, when coupled with 
the evidence of persons living on the spot, showing 
that the tree was seriously blighted on one side 
in a storm which occurred about sixteen years ago, 
had\ led to the suspicion that it might be a 
meteorite, and when nickel, cobalt, and manganese 
were detected in the metallic portions of the mass 
the suggestion was strengthened. Dr. Shepard, 
Professor of Amherst College, United States, who 
has long studied the subject, and who is in England, 
expressed his belief in the extraneous body being 
a true meteorite, and it was under these circum- 
stances that Sir Roderick Murchison thought it 
right to have the matter thoroughly investigated. 
Independently of the origin of the substance, the 
manner in which the tree had grown round it was 
of deep interest to botanists, including Mr. Robert 
Brown, Dr. Lindley, Dr. Hooker, Prof. Henslow, 
Prof. Henfrey, Mr. Bennett, &c. The author an- 
nounced that the discovery of stones, metals, and 
even of manufactured articles, in the heart of trees 
was a well-recorded phenomenon, and stated that, 
in the present instance, the true character of the 
extraneous body must mainly depend upon the 
ultimate chemical analysis by Dr. Percy, to whom 
he had submitted not only a fragment of the 
included mass, but also of two separate portions 
found by Mr. Reeks near the root of the tree, one 
of which is undistinguishable from the supposed 
meteorite, The results which have been obtained 
since the notice was written, have, we understand, 
justified to a great extent the suspicion entertained, 
that the substance was simply a portion of slag; 
for whilst both the fragments found on the ground 
(one of them obviously a manufactured slag) con- 
tained nickel, cobalt, &c., as well as the mass in 
the tree, it is the opinion of Dr. Percy that they 
can all be paralleled with the known refuse of 
furnaces. This result will throw considerable 
doubt upon the origin of many so-called metallic 
meteorites, which, though they have not been seen 
to fall, have had an extra-mundane origin assigned 
to them, from their containing nickel, cobalt, &c. 
The specimen was exhibited, and excited much 
interest, at Sir Roderick Murchison’s conversazione, 
on Saturday, and is now to be seen at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 

Major Jacob of the Bombay artillery, the well- 
known commandant of the Sinde irregular horse, 
has brought to perfection some remarkable im- 
provements in firearms, and has made public the 
results of his experiments. One missile, which he 
calls the percussion rifle shell, is the most for- 
midable ever invented by man. The shape of the 
ball is such that its velocity, after a flight of 1200 
yards, is but very little reduced, and Major Jacob 
declares, that judging from the practice at Jaco- 
babad, ‘‘two riflemen so armed could, in ten 
minutes, annihilate the best field battery of artillery 
now existing.” The experiments on rifled cannon 
are not less remarkable, and those who treated 
Captain Warner’s long range of three or four miles 
with ridicule, will be surprised to read the following 
declaration from Major Jacob, who says, ‘‘ Judging 
from experiments made, as an old artillery officer, 
as well as a rifleman and practical mechanic, I am 
deliberately of opinion, that a four-grooved rifled 
iron gun, of a bore four inches in diameter, weigh- 
ing not less than twenty-four hundred weight, 
could be made to throw shot to a distance of ten 
miles, and more, with force and accuracy.” Taking 
the distance even at one half, or five miles, this is a 
range far beyond what is now attained. When we 
consider that Major Jacob’s experiments have been 
carried on, at his own expense, during a period of 
thirty years, and that he is a man of scientific 





knowledge and mechanical ingenuity, as well as 
a zealous and patriotic soldier, we wonder that his 
proposed improvements in rifle practice have not 
at once commanded the attention of the Govern- 
ment. He says that fifty thousand English soldiers, 
trained and armed according to his plan, would be 
a match for the world in arms, and that “‘the 
army which first adopts these weapons would 
thereby obtain an advantage equal to that of the 
exclusive possession of firearms a century ago.” It 
is to be regretted that Major Jacob has published 
his statements on Rifle Practice. The Russian 
authorities are sure to take advantage of the valu- 
able information here afforded, and to follow if not 
improve upon the detailed directions for manu- 
facturing the weapons. Our own Government 
might yet have the start of any other, but under 
the present system there is every likelihood of Major 
Jacob's proposals being neglected. The Master- 
General of the Ordnance, who ought to attend to 
such matters, is inthe Crimea, and Lords Panmure 
and Harding are not likely to receive suggestions 
made by ‘‘a Sepoy officer.” 

A valuable and interesting acquisition has re- 
cently been made by the Arundel Society, which 
furnishes the means of extending its agency to the 
illustration of a new class of artistic monuments. 
Three gentlemen, who have devoted much time to 
the study of medieval art, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. 
Westwood, and Mr, A. W. Franks, have, with 
the permission of the owners, or guardians, of some 
of the principal private and public collections in 
England and on the Continent, made impressions, 
in gutta percha, from several of the finest of the 
ancient ivory-carvings in their possession ; and by 
employing these impressions as matrices, from 
which models or types for moulding are produced, 
casts in what is termed ‘‘fictile ivory” have been 
subsequently manufactured, which preserve, to a 
great extent, the beauty of the originals. With 
a view to render the materials they have collected 
available for more general use, subject only to such 
restriction as seems necessary to preserve them from 
misapplication, these gentlemen have liberally pre- 
sented to the Arundel Society the right of using 
the matrices and types for the manufacture and 
sale of casts on such terms as the Council may 
deem expedient. A complete collection of the 
casts, which has recently been made by Mr. Fran- 
chi, is now exhibited at the Society’s Office, 24, 
Old Bond-street, and has been divided into classes, 
so as to exemplify, as far as possible, the charac- 
teristics of the various ages and schools of this 
species of sculpture. The series, which numbers 
about 170 pieces, embraces examples from periods 
when monumental illustration from other sources 
is comparatively rare, and difficult to obtain ; and, 
taken collectively, forms a compendious history of 
the sculptural a t, its decadence under the later 
Roman Empire, its lowest degradation in the 
ensuing ages, amidst barbarism in the West and, 
formalism in the East, and its eventual resuscita- 
tion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
under a new and more spiritual form of beauty. 
It is intended to sell the several classes separately, 
for the benefit of any who may be interested only 
in particular schools; and at the same time to 
offer, at a somewhat enhanced price, a select 
series, consisting of the most important specimens 
from each class, as an epitome of the whole. Ad- 
vantage will be allowed to Members of the Society 
in the purchase, both of the entire collection, and 
of the separate classes. 

The fourth annual conference of the representa- 
tives of the institutions in union with the Society 
of Arts, is to be held at the house of the Society 
on Monday. The importance of these annual 
meetings may be judged from the fact, that the 
number of institutions now in union amounts to 
nearly 400. In accordance with the usual custom, 
the Chairman of Council, who this year happens to 
be Viscount Ebrington, M.P., will preside. On 
the following day the Society’s 101st anniversary 
dinner will be held at the Crystal Palace. On this 
occasion his Grace the Duke of Argyll, F.R.S., 
will preside, supported by the following gentlemen 
as Vice-Chairmen :—Viscount Ebrington, M.P., 
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as Chairman of Council; Professor Owen, F.R.S., 
as representing science; J. M. Rendel, Esq., 
F.R.S., as representing mechanics and engineering ; 
W. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F. Crossley, Esq., 
M.P., and J. G. Frith, Esq., as representing re- 
spectively arts, manufactures, and commerce, being 
the chartered objects of the Society. 

A map of the Sea of Azoff, with the surrounding 
shores, has just been published by Mr. Wyld, in 
which will be found all the places which are 
the scenes of the operations of the allies in 
that quarter. A map of the Crimea, on a 
smaller scale, is given in the same sheet, in- 
cluding the coast line from near Odessa on the 
west, to beyond Anapa on the Circassian coast. 
It is a most convenient map for referring to in 
reading the despatches and correspondence from 
the seat of war. 

A public exhibition of photographic views has 
just been held at Amsterdam. It consisted of 
about 1000 contributions from most of the principal 
countries of Europe. Fifteen silver and fourteen 
bronze medals were given for the more meritorious 
works, and Frenchmen carried off about half of 
them. The number of works exhibited by them 
were, however, by much the largest of any country. 
In the list of English exhibitors the names of 
M. A. Claudet of London, Prince de Montizon of 
London, and Mr. Maxwell Lyte also of London, 
are set down for silver medals. 

The ‘Cambridge Chronicle’ announces the death 
of the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity of 
that University, with the following particulars of 
his life and writings: —‘‘John James Blunt was 
born in the year 1794, at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
and privately educated by his father, a clergyman 
in that neighbourhood. He was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s College in 1812; elected first 
Bell Scholar in 1813; gained the prize for the Latin 
Ode in 1814; and took his B.A. degree, as 15th 
Wrangler, in 1816, He obtained a fellowship in 
the same year, and the first Member’s Prize for a 
Latin Essay in 1817. In 1818 he was appointed 
one of the Travelling Bachelors, and visited Italy 
and Sicily. He then béecamecurate to Reginald 
Heber, at Hodnet, in Shropshire, and remained 
with him till his departure for India, and after- 
wards with his successor in the living. In this 
curacy, and subsequently in Staffordshire, he laid 
the foundation of that practical knowledge of pa- 
rochial ministrations, which enabled him in after 
years to lecture with so much earnestness and effect 
on the duties of the parish priest. During this 
period he contributed several articles to the ‘Quar- 
terly Review,’ among which may be ment.oned 
those on the subject of Bishop Heber and his 
Indian Journals, on the works of Paley, and on 
the Sermons of Augustus Hare. His well-known 
‘Sketch of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ published at first as one of the numbers of 
the ‘Family Library,’ has now reached the 15th 
edition, and has been translated into French and 
German. In 1834, Mr. Blunt was presented by 
his college to the rectory of Great Oakley, in Essex, 
which he held till his election, on the death of Bishop 
Marsh, in 1839, to the Lady Margaret’s Professor- 
ship of Divinity. On the death of the late Bishop 
of Salisbury, the vacant see was offered to Professor 
Blunt; but, acting on his constant maxim, quid 
valeant hwmeri, &c., and feeling that he was too 
far advanced in life to undertake so great a change 
of habits and duties, he declined the offer; and 
though urged by zealous friends in high quarters to 
reconsider his determination, his habitual steadiness 
of purpose enabled him to persevere.” 

The death last week of a blind organist of Nor- 
wich, is also mentioned with curious interest in 
one of the local papers. He was the author of 
one or more articles in the ‘ Quarterly Musical 
Review,’ and hag composed several masses and 
anthems (dedicated to the Dowager Lady Beding- 
field), glees, and various other compositions. Mr. 
Taylor dictated some years ago a ‘Treatise on 
Harmony,’ which want of means prevented him 
from publishing. This, as well as musical MS. 
compositions, are still, we understand, in existence. 
Mr, Taylor composed in the following manner. 








He had a board made with five raised rows, repre- 
senting the stave, in these were holes for the re- 
ception of pegs, the tops of which were cut flat, 
and nicked, and accordingly as they were turned, 
represented the nature of the note. When he 
composed he placed his pegs, and when the board 
was full, it was copied from his dictation. 

The idea suggested by Mr. Kingsley in his little 
sea-side book, ‘ Glaucus,’ of forming a class for in- 
vestigating the ‘‘ wonders of the shore,” has been 
taken up by the author of ‘Rambles on the Coast 
of Devon,’ and the facilities of cheap excursion 
trains offered by the railway company will doubt- 
less induce many to avail themselves of his offer. 
Mr. Gosse will meet the students at Ilfracombe, 
North Devon, about the middle of July; he.will 
then superintend their out-of-door explorations on 
the shores and rocks, accompany them on excur- 
sions for dredging, medusa-fishing, &c., and on 
visits to neighbouring coves, and maintain a kind 
of daily conversazione, hold frequent re-unions 
for the examination and identification of specimens 
collected, and give weekly lectures on marine 
zoology. 

We are glad to notice that instructions have 
been telegraphed to Lord Raglan to place a guard 
over the museum at Kertch, and to respect the 
interesting antiquarian relics preserved in that 
locality. ‘‘The country around Kertch,” says a 
correspondent of one of the morning papers, .{‘ is 
covered with tumuli, in which have been found 
finely sculptured sarcophagi, numerous inscriptions, 
statues, and golden ornaments, crowns, and brace- 
lets, as beautiful as those from the tombs of Etruria. 
These are all placed in a temple—copied from that 
of Theseus at Athens—built on the hillside just 
above Kertch,” 

Some of our readers will remember that several 
months ago we announced that a French chemist, 
M. Sainte Claire Deville, had discovered a new 
metal called aluminium, which in addition to the 
qualities of ductility, hardness, and others of existing 
metals, possessed several peculiarly its own. It 
was feared, however, that the expense of produging 
it would prevent it from béing brought into genera 
use, but in the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, M. Dumas announced that the 
means of manufacturing it cheaper had been dis- 
covered, and he produced a number of bars of it. 
Arrangements are, he intimated, about to be made 
at Marseilles, for manufacturing the new metal 
on a grand scale, and he expressed the confident 
conviction that it will soon become a great branch 
of commercial enterprise. The principal elements 
of it are ammoni: alum, carbonate of soda, and 
chalk. It is right to add that the French 
Emperor, on hearing of M. Deville’s discovery, 
generously supplied him with funds for making 
the heavy and expensive experiments necessary 
to demonstrate the practicability of making the 
new metal cheaply. 

Thursday was the annual speech-day at Harrow, 
and drew a great concourse of old Harrovians and 
other visitors. The speeches, poems, and recita- 
tions were of the kind usual on such occasions. 
Hope Edwardes, the captain of the school this 
year, was complimented by Dr. Vaughan as having 
displayed uniform good conduct, and a continuity 
of success in taking prizes unprecedented during 
his mastership. 

At the General Meeting of the Commercial 
Travellers’ school this week, Mr. Masterman, M.P., 
in the Chair, it was announced that Prince Albert 
is to lay the foundation of the new building at 
Pinner, in October. The number now educated 
in the school is nearly 100 boys and 50 girls, but 
it is hoped that there will be larger accommodation 
in the new school, the cost of building of which 
will be about £7000. At the last examination, 
Mr. J. E. Fitch, of the Borough-road Training 
School, expressed himself highly gratified with the 
education given at this school. The anniversary 
of another excellent class-school, that of the 
Licensed Victuallers’, was held at Ashburnham 
House, Chelsea, on Wednesday. 

The Anniversary Festival of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution is appointed to be held on 


Friday next, at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes in the chair. With the double temptation 
of a beautiful locality and more economical tick 
there can be little doubt of a large and pleasant 
meeting. 

The return of Lord Dalhousie from India is an. 
nounced, and Lord Canning is named as hig 
successor. Lord Dalhousie has remained at his 
post in enfeebled health at the urgent request of 
successive governments, and it would have been 
difficult to have found a governor-general who 
could have directed the affairs of our Indian em. 
pire with equal ability. To the development of 
the resources of India, by encouraging comm 
cultivation, and railroads, Lord Dalhousie has de- 


,voted much of his attention, and his governorship 


will be honourably distinguished in history by the 
progress made in civilization, education, and social 
as well as political improvements among the native 
population. It is said that Lord Elgin, who has 
displayed high talents for administration as go- 
vernor of Jamaica and of Canada, was recom- 
mended by Lord Palmerston as the successor of 
Lord Dalhousie, but that the nomination was over. 
ruled in favour of the present Postmaster-General, 
whose successor, it is rumoured, is to be Mr. Row- 
land Hill, an nppointment which, though it might 
be made chiefly with the motive of conciliating the 
agitators for administrative reform, would be hailed 
with satisfaction by the country. 

The Norwich Chamber of Commerce, $chool of 
Art, Literary Institution, and Museum, are to be 
accommodated with rooms in the New Free Li- 
brary now building, and which is to be extended 
accordingly. 

Mr. Fulcher, of Sudbury, editor and publisher 
of a well-known annual, ‘ Fulcher’s Pocket Book,’ 
died a few dayssince. He wasa man of cultivated 
literary taste, and was greatly respected by the 
people of Sudbury, among whom he had acted as 
a magistrate for many years. He was a contribu- 
tor to several journals, and some of his poems in 
the ‘ Pocket Book’ are distinguished by consider: 
able merit. 4 

The three pictures by Martin, that have been 
exhibited lately in the city—‘ The Last Judgment,’ 
‘The Great Day of His Wrath,’ and ‘The Plains 
of Heaven’—are to be exhibited next week at the 
Hanoyer Square Rooms. Cards of admission may 
be obtained of Mr. T. McLean, 26, Haymarket. _ 

A fac-simile of the admirable picture, by J+ 
Gilbert, Spanish Peasants Going to Market, has 
been produced in chromo-lithography by Mr. Vincent 
Brooks, aided by Mr. Risdon, which we do not 
hesitate to pronounce the most remarkable speci- 
men of the art that has yet appeared. Not only 
is the tone of the drawing and every touch of the 
painter’s brush copied with fidelity, but wherever 
the dashes of paint stand in relief on the canvas, 
they appear in actual relief on the printed paper. 
The imitation is really astonishing, and let it be 
remembered that copies of oil paintings may be 
produced by this process to the extent of any 
number of impressions. In the present instance 
as many as thirty different stones, each represent: 
ing a separate colour, have been employed, and 
considerably more than a hundred intermediate 
gradations of tint are obtained by the blending 


‘of portions of one printing over another. The 


print has been executed for the Art Union of 
Glasgow, and is to be issued as prizes to subscribers 
for the current year. It is, most unaffectedly, 4 
triumph of lithographic art. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Don Pasquale was 
given for the first time this season on Thursday 
evening, the performance having the peculiar in- 
terest of presenting the four dramatis persone for 
whom the opera was composed by Donizetti. The 
acting forms a large proportion of the attraction 
in this opera, and more perfect representations of 
this kind could not be given than the Norina of 
Grisi, the Ernesto of Mario, the Doctor Malatesta 
of Tamburini, and the Don Pasquale of Lablache. 
The few striking vocal melodies were charmingly 
given, such as the serenade, ‘Come e gen! 
and the beautiful duet that follows it. Some 





of the concerted pieces in the opera are amongst 
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the best that Donizetti has written, and they 
were capitally sung on this occasion, especially 
the quartette in the second act. Jl Trovatore 
was to be given last night, and JJ Favorita is 
the opera to-night. The ballet, La Vivandiére, 
has been revived, and Cerito display as much 
vivacity and grace in it as ever. In these once 
famous pas de quatre the other artistes are 
Mdlles. Battalini, Esper, and M. Desplaces. The 
music, by Signor Pugni, is spirited and pleasing, 
and the ballet is likely to prove attractive. 

At Drury Lane the engagement of M. and 
Mdme. Gassier has been prolonged, and Madame 

has continued her representations of Norma. 
The Donna del Lago was to have been produced’ 
last evening, but is postponed till Monday. 

At the seventh meeting of the Musical Union 
at Willis’s Rooms, works of Spohr and Beethoven 
were given in a style rarely equalled, when the 
performers were Ernst, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti. 
Anew pianist, Mrs. Robertson, of Dublin, played 
ina very effective manner Beethoven’s Sonata in 
F major (op. 23), and some of Chopin’s compo- 


sitions. 

The last of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts 
wasgiven on Mondayevening. Spohr’s Third Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, Weber’s 
Oberon overture, and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Nights Dream overture, formed the chief points 
of the prggramme. Herr Pauer was the pianist, 
and Miss Dolby the vocalist of the evening. On 
various occasions we have expressed our inability 
to enter into the enthusiasm with which Herr 
Wagner is spoken of by the admirers of the modern 
German school, but we think that he has been un- 
fairly treated by some journalists, who have done 
everything to prejudice public opinion against him. 
This influence may have aided in causing the 
season to be less successful than it might have 
been; but it is only fair to Herr Wagner to say 
that his engagement has given great satisfaction 
tomost-of the subscribers, and that the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in expressing to him their gratifica/ 
tion, gave utterance to sentiments shared by many 
whore most capable of judging. 

The new opera of HR. the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, brother of Prince Albert, has been 

into rehearsal at the Grand Opera at Paris ; it 
wealled Santa Chiara. On dit that the first per- 
formance of it is to take place in presence of Queen 
Vietoria and Prince Albert, on their approaching 
Yisit to Paris: there is something peculiarly French 
in such a delicate and charming compliment. 
ormance of Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, 
with e Ugalde as the heroine, instead of 
Malle. Duprez, and some changes in the other 
ipal characters, has been commenced at the 
( Comique at Paris, and is as attractive as 
if the opera still possessed all the charm of novelty. 
At the same theatre, Auber’s Siréne has been 
revived for the début of a Mdlle. Pannetrat and a 
M. Beaupré, two promising pupils of the 
toire 


M. Meyerbeer, who is in London superintending 
the rehearsal of his grand opera, L’ Etoile du Nord, 
Was presented to the Queen this week. It js more 

twenty years since the composer was in this 
country, and his fame has grown steadily in the 
interval. He was present at the quartett meeting 
at Willis’s Rooms, and at Covent Garden at the 
performance of Jl Trovatore. 

The veteran actor, Mr. Farren, is to give a 

el performance at the Haymarket, on the 
16th of July, when he will appear for the last time 
on the stage, after a service of above fifty years. 
of the representatives of the drama of our 

own day have had their annual benefits, as that of 
Mr. Wigan last Friday, and Mr. Buckstone last 
be i We may wish that such actors may be 
Fa r fifty years, to appear as well as Mr. 
‘arren, 


Private Theatricals are advertised at Campden 
Kensington, under the direction of Mr. 
Dickens, on July 10th, in aid of the funds 

of. the Sanatorium at Bournemouth, in connexion 
With the Brompton Consumption Hospital. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


As1atic.—June 16th.— Professor H. H. Wilson, 
President, in the chair. The secretary read some 
notes upon the Zend language, by John Romer, 
Esq., in addition to those already published. Mr. 
Romer maintained that the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages of the Parsi books were mere inventions, 
and were never spoken languages. The present 
notes were in answer to some objections brought 
against his former notices, and the merits of his 
arguments cannot be fairly appreciated without 
going deeper into the question than space will 
allow. The grounds upon which he mainly rests 
these-last objections, are the great similarity of 
Zend to Sanskrit, and, more especially, to the 
Gujarati idioms and corruptions of Sanskrit, a re- 
semblance which it could not have had if it were 
an ancient language brought to India, as alleged by 
the Parsis. Moreover, when it is stated that the 
language of the Zend Avesta contains within it 
some forms resembling the archaisms of the Veda, 
he could not believe that, of two languages of equal 
antiquity, one should have produced the Rig Veda, 
and a highly polished literature, while, in the other, 
there were only writings of the most insignificant 
value when they are not absolute nonsense. J.W. 
Bosanquet, Esq., read a paper ‘On the Subject of 
certain Corrections required in the Canon of 
Ptolemy,’ in order to bring it into harmony with 
the eclipse at Jerusalem in B.c, 689, and the 
eclipse of Thales in B.c. 585. He observed that 
the antiquity of the canon is much exaggerated, 
when it is supposed that it was compiled in the 
time of Berosus ; and supported his opinion by 
showing that Demetrius, who was nearly contem- 
porary with Berosus, placed the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar twenty-six years lower than the canon ; 
that Josephus, with Berosus in his hands, did not 
adopt its dates; and that Clemens Alexandrinus 
in the second century, Africanus in the third, 
and Eusebius in the fourth, had no such authentic 
list’ of reigns, with dates, before them to refer to. 
Mr. Bosanquet stated that the validity of the 
canon rested upon a series of lunar eclipses, ob- 
served at Babylon, the particulars of the most im- 
portant of which he quoted from Ptolemy’s Alma- 
gest; and considered that the following dates in 
the canon might be taken as thereby established— 
viz,, first of Nabonassar, B.O, 247; first of 
Mardocempadus, B.c. 721; fifth of Nabopalassar, 
B.C. 621; seventh of Cambyses, B.c. 523. As re- 
garded the five last Babylonian kings, however, 
named by Berosus—viz., Nabocolassar or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Ilverdam or Evilmerodach, Nere- 
lissar or Nergalsharezar, Laborosoarchod, and 
Nabonidus, no eclipse, or other astronomical ob- 
servation, had been recorded by Ptolemy to fix the 
date of either of their reigns. On the contrary, in 
order to place them in harmony with the two solar 
eclipses of B.C. 689 and B.c. 585, it was necessary, 
he stated, that the years of the accession of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the throne of Babylon should be 
placed below the latter date, at least twenty years 
lower than in the canon, Nineveh having fallen 
after the eclipse of Thales, and Nebuchadnezzar 
having come to the throne after the fall of Nineveh. 
Mr. Bosanquet then observed that the only trust- 
worthy authors to be consulted on the question 
were Herodotus and Berosus, to the exclusion 
of ecclesiastical writers, who are of a much later 
date; and pointed out that Berosus, when care- 
fully studied in the fragments of his work preserved 
by Polyhistor, Josephus, and Abydenus, leads us, 
with great exactness, to the year B.C. 578, as that 
of the first of Nebuchadnezzar, that is to say, seven 
years after the eclipse. For Berosus tells us that 
Nabopalassar reigned twenty years in Nineveh ; 
and Polyhistor, who copied from Berosus, says 
that he was the king called Sardanapalus. From 
another extract it might be collected that he be- 
came either vassal or ally of Saracus, who suc- 
ceeded him at Nineveh; and from an extract in 
Josephus, given in the words of Berosus, it appeared 
that he died at Babylon, after having reigned 
twenty-nine years, or forty-nine years in all. An 
eclipse recorded at Babylon during his reign as lord 








paramount at Nineveh, marks his fifth year as B.o. 

621. His forty-ninth, therefore, was B.0. 578. 

Now this is the very year which Demetrius, who 
must have seen the work of Berosus, makes the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar, his son and successor. 

Exactly the same result, he observed, was dedu- 

cible from Herodotus, who states that there were 

twenty-eight years of Scythian domination over 
Asia after the subversion of the last Assyrian 

king (Sardanapalus), at the end of which twenty- 
eight years Nineveh was finally taken by the Medes 
and Babylonians. Counting, therefore, twenty- 

eight years from the last of Nabopalassar in Nine- 

veh, B.C. 606, brings us to the year B.c. 579 for 
the fall of that city, which immediately preceded 
the accession of Nebuchadnezzar. By lowering 
thus the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to B.c. 578, it 
appeared that the last year of Nabonidus, the last 
Babylonian king, would fall about the year B.o. 

510, instead of 539, where itis placed in the canon ; 
and Mr. Bosanquet pointed out that this was the 
date of the fall of Babylon, as stated by some, in 
the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, and as empha- 
tically contended for by Orosius, in the fifth cen- 
tury. He then handled the three copies of the 
Babylonian canon, called the ecclesiastical, the as- 
tronomical, and the canon according to Theon, 
showing how the same difficulty existed at the time 
of their compilation as now—viz., how to reconcile 
the date of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, in 
B.C. 510, with the reign of Cambyses, his successor, 
beginning in B.o. 529. The ecclesiastical canon, 
he observed, solves the problem by placing the 
first year of Cambyses in B.c. 507, in defiance of 
the eclipse of B.c, 523, in his seventh year. The 
astronomical canon solves it by throwing up the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar forty-nine years above 
the date deduced by Berosus, thus setting at nought 
the eclipse of B.c, 621, in the fifth of Nabopalassar. 
All three copies adopt the year B.c. 538 as that o' 

the first year of Cyrus; and Mr. Bosanquet con- 
siders this to be the traditional and true date of 
the victory of Cyrus over Astyages, and that it 
was 80 viewed by the compilers of the canon ap- 
pears from two of the copies expressly stating that 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, was Astyages 
himself—a tradition which may be traced back as 
early as the writing of the a hal book called 
Bel and the Dragon. He considers that the third 
copy was framed on the same false assumption ; 
and that thus having raised the reign of Nabonidus 
twenty-eight years in the scale of time, the same 
process was applied to his four predecessors, by 
ignoring the twenty-nine years of Nabopalassar 
during which he reigned at Babylon. Mr. Bosan- 
quet then briefly alluded to an hypothesis of his 
own, to be treated more fully at some future time— 
viz., that Cambyses, son of Cyrus and Cassandane, 
was the father, not the son, of Cyrus the Great, 
by which all fixed dates might be preserved, and 
the conflicting accounts of Cyrus contained in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Ctesias, and the book of 
Daniel, might be reconciled; and concluded by 
showing, from three different historical sources, 
that the interval between the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, or the third year of Sennacherib, and the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar, was 110 years. So 
that if the year B.c. 689 was the fourteenth of 
Hezekiah, the year B.o. 578 must have been the 
first of Nebuchadnezzar, and vice versa ; and that 
as both these dates are fixed with reference to the 
unerring data of two solar eclipses, producing 
thereby a double confirmation of their correctness, 
it becomes necessary to lower the five last Babylo- 
nian kings in the canon in conformity with these 
dates, as proposed. 


Syro-Eeyprran.— June 12th.— Dr. William 
Camps in the chair. 1. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Raymond was elected a member of the Society. 
2. Donations were announced of copies of a paper 
by Mr: Hogg, being ‘An Account of Greek In- 
scriptions discovered in the Islands of Santorin and 
Milo,’ by Lieut. Leycester, R.N.; and a ‘ Further 
Notice respecting the Sinai Inscriptions,’ by John 
Hogg, Esq. By the author. ‘C. Roach Smith’s 
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Museum of London Antiquities,’ by Dr. Lee. 
‘Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects—Session of 1854-1855.’ 3. A paper 
was read ‘On the Origin of the Cuneiform Cha- 
racter,, by L. J. Abington, Esq. The peculiar 
form of the literal character, properly called wedge- 
shaped, the author argued, had its origin in a 
locality to which such a manner of writing was 
suited rather than any other. It was first used in 
an alluvial region, and never passed beyond the 
limits of that empire, the throne of which was first 
fixed in the plains of Shinar, where men had 
‘‘bricks for stone, and slime for mortar.’’ The 
form of the letters indicates the material upon 
which they were written, and would never have 
been adopted for inscriptions upon any other sub- 
stance than clay. The earliest writings upon stone 
are linear, either straight or curved scratches, 
without any ornamental expansion of the extremi- 
ties, or such swellings of the lines as give ele- 
gance to the characters formed originally by the 
pen or the brush. Such plain-lined petrographic 
writing, if inverted, would be difficult to read for 
want of a well-marked difference between the top 
and the bottom of the words; therefore, when men 
began to write upon loose tablets of clay, which 
might be taken up in any direction by the reader, 
it became necessary to use a character which at 
the first glance would show him how it should be 
placed for reading. It would be difficult to devise 
a form of letter better suited for clay writing than 
the cuneiform. Mr. Layard has given us an idea 
of the pen, or rather stamp, which was used, and 
nothing could be better adapted to the purpose ; 
it does not require the scratching or cutting of the 
tablet, but produces the characters by impressing 
them. The broad end of the type or stamp was 
first applied, and the triangular point pressed in 
to produce the head of the letter, then the edge 
being turned down would produce the tapering 
body of it. The author said he had found a very 
little practice, with a well-made tool, sufficient to 
copy the inscriptions in Botta’s work with accuracy 
and facility. ‘The wedge-shape character is essen- 
tially ceramo-graphic, and would never have been 
chosen for petro-graphic work ; it had its birth on 
the plains of Shinar, but when in the embellish- 
ment of public buildings, sculptured slabs of gyp- 
sum required descriptive inscription, the established 
character was of necessity engraven on the stones, 
and in a Jater period was cut in the limestone 
rocks of Behistun, &c. The hammer-headed cha- 
racter is also clay-born, but each letter was pro- 
duced by two separate stamps—one to make the 
bedy-line, and the other to impress the head, or 
cross bar. Itcould not be written with the facility 
of the wedge, and therefore seems to have been 
but little used. 4. Dr. Benisch read a paper in 
which he critically examined the Hebrew texts 
referring to the Exodus, and from the passages 
analysed arrived at the following conclusions :— 
1st. The oppression of the Israelites commenced 
under an invader who came from a foreign country, 
in all likelihood from or through Palestine. 2nd. 
The Exodus took place in the reign of his grand- 
son. 8rd. The Pharaoh of the Exodus had a son, 
who was fellow-king. 4th. That son being the 
first-born, perished at the Exodus. 5th. The con- 
quest, or subsequent submission of Egypt, was 
gradual, and was at first attended with wars. 
6th. The conquerors ultimately coalesced with the 
native population. 


Linyean.—June 5th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Robert Hulme, Esq., 
Lester Lester, Esq., Daniel Hanbury, Jun., Esq., 
J. F. Champion, Esq., John Lee, Esq., LL.D., 
and James Townley, Esq., were proposed as 
Fellows. Mr. Ward, F.L.S., exhibited specimens, 
in flower, of Gentiana verna, from Galway, and 
Cerastium latifolium and Draba frigida, from the 
Dorvefeld range of mountains in Norway, all of 
which have flourished on some peaty banks in Mr. 
Ward's garden at Clapham for the last three years. 
Mr. Ward likewise exhibited dried imens 
of Alpine plants.from Switzerland and Norway. 





Mr. Dennes, F.L.S., exhibited fresh specimens, in 
flower, of Orchis fusca, from the neighbourhood of 
Maidstone. Mr. Stevens, F.L.S., exhibited a 
splendid new butterfly (Ornithoptera Brookeana), 
collected by Mr. Wallace in Borneo. Read, a 
paper ‘On Leucosiade,’ being the first of a series 
of memoirs, entitled ‘Hore Carcinologice,’ by 
Thomas Bell, Esq., President. L.8., V.P.R.S., 
&c. Read also, a ‘Notice of a species of Carabideous 
Insect, Hellwo (Acanthogenius) myrmecophilus, 
Westw., found, together with its larva, in ants’ 
nests, by Mr. Thwaites, F.L.S., in Ceylon,’ by 
J. C. Westwood, Esq., F.L.8., &c. 

June 19th.—William Yarrell, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. William Archer, Jun., Esq., of Cheshunt 
Deloraine, Van Diemen’s Land, and William 
Dickinson, Esq., of North Mosses, Cockermouth, 
were proposed as Fellows. Professor Bentley, 
F.L.S., exhibited a number of new materials used 
for manufacturing paper, together with samples of 
the papers and millboards made from them ; and 
made some observations on the peculiarities of 
each. Dr. Seemann, F.L.S., exhibited a speci- 
men of Dumerilia Alamani, De C., and crystals of 
a golden metallic hue extracted from its root, and 
manufactured into cakes, known in Mexico by the 
name of ‘oro vegetal,” or vegetable gold. The 
acid was stated by Dr. Seemann to possess medical 
properties similar to those of jalap, and to be 
soluble in ether. Mr. Westwood, F.L.S., read a 
paper ‘On the Larve of Coleopterous Insects,’ 
and the continuation of Dr. Hooper’s ‘Memoir on 
Balanophoree’ was also ready. 


Zooiocicat.—June 26th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Mr. Sclater described four new 
species of birds from Santa Fé di Bogota. 
1. Nemosia albigularis, a new Tanager, allied 
to N. flavicollis, 2. Pyriglena Ellisiana, a 
species of ant-thrush. 38. Anthus Bogotensis, the 
sole member of the cosmopolitan tribe of pipits yet 
known from that locality. 4. Otocorys peregrina, 
the Bogota representative of the shore-lark of 
Europe. Mr. Sclater observed that the genus 
Otocorys was the only form of lark occurring in the 
new world, and the present bird the first of that 
genus noticed as an inhabitant of the southern 
portion of the continent. _The Secretary read a 
letter, dated Manila, March 8rd, from Mr. R. P. 
Napper, containing some account of the Philippine 
Water- Buffalo, called by the natives ‘‘ Tamarao.” 
The Chairman called the attention of the meeting 
to the exuvie of a lobster and a crab, shed in the 
aqua-vivarium on the 18th and 19th inst. Mr. F. 
Moore read an abstract of a paper, by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, ‘On the Geographical Distribution of 
Mammalia and Birds in the Himalaya.’ Mr. 
Moore also gave an account of some notes, by 
Mr. H. Torrens, on the Native Impressions re- 
garding the Natural History of certain Indian 
Animals. Mr. H. Cuming communicated a paper, 
by Dr. L. Pfeiffer, containing descriptions of 
thirty-eight new species of Land-shells from his 
collection. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
— Society of Arts, 11 a.m.—(Conference of Represen- 
tatives of Institutes in Union.) 
— Royal Institution, 2.p.m.— (General Monthly 


Lercigs 

Tuesday.—Society of Arts, 44 p.m.—(One hundred and first 
Anniversary Dinner.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7 p.m.—(General Meeting for 
Election of Officers.) 

Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.m. 

Satwrday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

— Institute of Actuaries, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 








VARIETIES. 


Manufacture of Paper—Let the paper trade be 
let alone from the wretched interference of petti- 
fogging regulations, and it will soon be found that 

can be made of many new materials, that 
the staple of intellectual bread is not dependent on 
rags alone. There is no need to do more than in- 





quire what our countrymen in Canada, and million 
speaking the same language in the United States, 
are doing in the same manufacture, and under the 
same disadvantages as to rags. There paper, 
especially the coarse kind, is made of material 
abundant and plentiful in the extreme, but never 
thought of in England. We speak from personal 
observation when we say that the manufacture jg 
fifty years in advance of our own all over the United 
States. We have seen mills in the remotest situa 
tions, worked by humble but intelligent capitalists, 
and turning out their paper by tons per week, 
coarse and brown, but well adapted for its Purposes; 
and all made of materials three-quarters of which 
were the fibres of the district. These were Indian 
corn-stalks, flax-straw, hay, wheat-straw, or old 
and unserviceable woollen rags. We saw even the 
reeds of the swamp converted, on one 

into a fair white paper. All these materials, which 
were better adapted for coarse paper, relieved the 
limited stock for finer kinds, and moderated the 
pressure felt for want of them. On one occasion 
we witnessed, with amazement almost as great asif 
we had been excisemen, the buyer of some 
actually wait till it was made, and take it off in his 
cart when made, instead of putting up at a neigh- 
bouring inn, and waiting the venerable twenty-four 
hours till it. was charged with duty, and the twelve 
hours after charging before it could be touched. 
Like army stores at Balaklava it was badly wanted, 
but, unlike the stores there and the paper here, it 
was delivered at once.—Repeal Gazette. 

The Publishing Season at Boston, U.S.—There 
is just now a great calm in the book business in 
this city. All up and down Washington-street 
and Cornhill, publishers and salesmen are talking 
of dull times, and of the little encouragement 
there is at present to enter upon any new under 
taking. The general impression is, I think, that 
the business of publishing has, for a few year 
past, been quite overdone, and that this respite is 
necessary to a more healthful state of things in 
future. Much is said, and justly, of the light and 
ephemeral character of the great multitude of 
books which have of late been issued, and it is to 
be hoped that this interval of activity and this time 
for reflection will lead to better thoughts, and tend 
to diminish the relative number of such works in 
years to come. The truth is, since the wonderful 
success of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ there has beens 
kind of mania among both publishers and authors. 
Almost everybody that could write at all, has at- 
tempted to write a book ; while almost everything 
that has been offered, has been accepted and forced 
out upon the market, tiil the reading community 
are tired of the very sight of books that have no 
thing but their neat mechanical execution to recon 
mend them. And this, undoubtedly, has nota 


little to do with the present depressed state of this 


branch of business. —American Literary Gaaete. 





Oy OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, for General Accumulative and Self-protecting 
Assurances. 

Head Offices, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TRUSTEES - 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor. The Hon. W. F. Campbell. 
The Hon. Com. West. | John Thomas, Fsq. 

This Society, guaranteed by a capital fully adequate to every 
contingency, and not injuriously large, offers the advantages 
the mutual system without the liabilities of copartnership. 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 


T° THE PROVINCIAL PRESS.—A Gentle- 


man, well educated, and most respectably connected, is 
desirous of an engagement as Sub-Editor end Reporter, or to be 
the entire management of a Country Newspaper, his presen 
engagement being about to terminate.—Address, with full parti- 
culars, A. B. Z., care of Mr. 8. Partricge, Bookseller, Gloucester. 


( }REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION for a Fortnight to ‘NORTH WALES. be 
Monday, July 9th and 1th, a Train will leave Pad ington a 
Bight a.m., fo Oxford, Banbury, Leamingwn, Warwick, 
mingham, West Bromwich. Wednesbury, Bilston, Wolverh»mp- 
ton, Wellington, Shrewsbury, Liangollen Road, Chester, Rirken- 
head, and Liverpool, returning on the 16th ard ’3rd Ja pr 
Liverpool (landing stage) at 9.30 .u.,and intermediate sta! 
as per handbill, to be obtained at all the Great Western one 
Fares: Oxford, Ils and 5s. 6d.; Banbury, !4s. and e. nd 
Leamington and Warwick, 18s, and &%.; Birmingham, 20s. and 
9s. 6d.; West Bromwich, Wednesbury, ana B iston, 21s. 6d. Ss 
1s. ; Wolverhampton, 22s. 6d. and 1(s. 6d.; Wellington, wey 
and 13s.; Shrewsbury, 27s. 6d. and 13s.; Ilangollen 
and 14s.; Chester, 33s. and 1Ss.; and Birkenhead and Liverpool, 


37s. and 17s. Children under twelve years of age half-price. 











Robert Ir 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
N 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, & 
Directors. 
Chairman.—Samvet Havuvunrst Lucas, Esq. 
© Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarces Losuineton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Custl+, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 

William Miller Christy, Esq. | Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 

Bdward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. | Charles Whetham, Esq. 

Charles Gilpin, Esq. 

Paysicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D.,F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRusTers. 

John Feltham, Esq. | Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 

Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Eeq. 
Bonkers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 

Solicitor —septim us Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary— Charles Ansell, Esq., F.RS 


Abstract of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1854. 


The number of policies — during the nye 
Assuring the sum of. 
Annual premiums thereon . 
Policies issued from the commencement of the Sede 
BRNNNOE, 1636.00.06. Eicdecvccseducs seccccesccte 17,494 
Policies now in force ...... a “sites Os 
Annual Income—From Premiums 
(after deducting £33,348 abate- 
mentallowed) ......... - £177,999 5 9 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 
capltal.......cccereersseecees _ 073 7 


7 
£222,072 13 4 
Amount returned to members in abatement of 
iums . +» 240,134 11 8 
Amoant of bonuses added to sums assured. 126,564 0 0 
Amount paid in claims by death from the com- 
mencement of the institution. . ++ 461,369 11 11 
howe of receipts over the disbursements in the 
117,669 6 0 
Pac the ‘capital stock of "the institution to. af 92,166 98 
At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20,1552, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 
Menibers « hose premiums fall due on the Ist July next are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days of that time. 
Prospectuses and other information may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the Office. 


Tune 20, 1855. JOSEPIT MARSH, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
= Assured payable at Sixty,or at Death if occurring pre- 


y- 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference 2 of age. 
Fa Policies—the unpaid h q' out 








feeseee ) 





CS 
__(RopriersRy.) _|j 
} 
Half | Whole |} Half- 
§ |Premium|Prem um i | Annual | Samy 
4 istSeven| Rem. || 
of Life. 


Quar- 











E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK 
ISSUES CLRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, for Travellers on 
the Continent. They are payable at every important place in 
»and thus enable the Traveller to vary hig route without 
inenvenience. No expense is incurred, and when cashed no 
charge is made for commission. They may te obtained at the 
Rank. Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz. :— 
Westminster Branch.... .. 1, St. James’s Square. 
Bloomsbury ditto ) 214, High Holb rn. 
Southwark ditto . 3, Wellington Street. Borough. 
ditto ..- 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Gitto 000 2 4, gh ane Place, Oxford Street. 
ditto ....... 211, Strand. 
Ee Ww. GILBART, General Manager. 








ESTABLISHED 1538. 
Victoria LIFEASSU RANCECOMPANY, 


No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the eg Division of Profits the Assets were 


seecececcceeces £176,861 
The Liabilities a at.. +++ £144,876 


euferins 0 sartan for division of . paths £8, ws m 
of the Company embraces ‘every eser ption of ris! 
Connected with Life Assurance, 
continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


(JENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 
Cipmat, £500,000, in Shares of £5 each: Call, 10s. per Share. 
afforded to persons in situations of trust also against 
arising from robberies. Fire and Life Insurance effected 
Pr and safe principles. Plate Glass insured. 


terms of Agency, Proposals, &c.,can be had on 
‘plication. "HL. C. EIFFE, Actuary. 
J. G. HUGHES, Seeretary. 














ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Drrecrors. 
Tue Cuisuowm, Chairman. 
Ricuarp Hartrey Kenxnepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman, 
Major-Gen. Michael E. Bagnoid. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M.D. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. | Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits‘an early inspection. Everydescrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
parks. possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
ar. 
1OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet 
To adupt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
ee gratefulto the weakest digestion. One pound packet 
8. . 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 
Pe regard po purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 








was presented, * exhibiting a stat t of most i y pro 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 1854, 
between 8°0 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwiths tanding ' he extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
the slightest, the ‘allow ance previously awarded to the Policy - 
holders. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a reduction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

— is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


yra 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion. 





’ 
Annual 
Premium 
now 
payable. 


Annual 
Premium 
— 


Amount 


| Allowance 
Assured. of 31% 


Age when 
per cent. 





6 
ll 
4 
9 
19 


A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, Two Millions. Established in 1836. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
57, Castle-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, oe 
and Gl, K; ng-strect, Manchester. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. | Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Dinecrors 1n LiveRPOOL. 
Chairman—Thomas Brockiebank, Esq. 
Deputy Chairmen—Jos. C. Ewart, Esq., M.P., and Francis 
Haywood, Esq. 
Secretary — Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Pinectors in Lonpon. 
Chairman—Mai thew Forster, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman- George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
Directors 1X MANCHESTER. 
Chairman—Samuel Ashton, Esq. 

E. R. Langworthy, Esq. James Aspinall Turner, Esq. 
Edward Tootal, Esq. Thomas Wrigley, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—R. A Kennedy, Esq. 
FIRE NEPARTMENT. 

Premiums received in 1853 were £113,612; and 
£116,096 

Insurances may be effected in this department on terms as low 
as those of most other Companies. 

Farming stock Insured at 3s. per cent., free from the conditions 
of average, and allowing a Steam Threshing Machine. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums received on New Business were, in 1853, £6913 ; and 
in 1854, £ 0,967 

Annuities ‘Immediate and Deferred. 

Bonuses guaranteed when the Policy is issued. 

No Stamp Duty charged. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, or from any of the Agents. 

Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expired on the 
24th instant, are re-pectfully reminded that receipts for the re- 
newal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool, 
London, and Manchester, and in the hands of the Agents. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
212° 


MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tae StroncEst, 
Best, anp CnespPest Ss PEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


A T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET,4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-casex, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle- tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed, Superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 


R ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
5s. per ream ; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application. 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
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n the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 
direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puari- 
fied, and nvarly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half- pints, 2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.: quarts, 6s. 6d.; five pint bottle, 15s. 
*." Orcers from the country should expressly state “‘ KEAT- 
ING’s COD LIVER OIL.” 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old | Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eraptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scalu head ,sore eyes and 
ears,sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed inits action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the biood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervousand restiess invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and willcure more complaints peculiar to the <ex 
than any otherremedy in the world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 23.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s. 6d. , Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths IIs. 


yO LADIES.—A beautiful Compiexion, and 

soft and white Hanns and Arms, are the results of the 
frequent application of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. It induces 
a healthy action of the microscopic vessels of the skin, by which 
its delicacy and beauty ave so essentially promoted. Frecktes, 
TaN, Sports, Pimptes, and Discocorations fly before the applica- 
tion of the Katypor,and give place to a healthy clearness and 
transparency of complexion. Travetiers and residents in Warm 
Curmates will fully appreciate its grateful and renovating pro- 
perties, in dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, and 
allaying all heat and irritability of the skin. 

*.* Beware of spurious ‘“‘ Katypors”’ for sale. The words 
“‘Rowianps’ Katypor” are on the wrapper of the genuine 
article; and*‘ A. Rowranp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each bottle —Price 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly r ted for Sof ig, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delighifal Cosmetic It will completely remove Tan, 
sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dr. ness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by c n- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Snaving it is invalu»bdie, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
fort if applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 
winds. 

Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 
Faculty for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efticacy. 
EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS, 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., M.R.C.P., 


Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” 
Author of “‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &c 

‘I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical] analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity,«nd rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other,in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purestand best 
condition.’’ 

The ‘‘ Medical Circular,’’ May 10, 1854. 

“We unhesitatingly reeommend Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confidence of the profession.” 

Sold onty in Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Consignees ; and In THE CounTRY by re-pectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


FoLow ars OINTMENT and PILLS, 
unrivalled Remedies for the CURE of SKIN DISEA~ES, 
—Mr. Wm. Walker, Boot and Shoe-maker, Hayfield, suffered for 
more than two years from dreadful scorbutic humours in both 
his legs, which extended from the knee to the foot, and formed 
one complete sore. Tne paim also was most excruciating, and 
notwithstanding he tried various remedies, yet they became worse 
and worse, until he thought mortification would take place. At 
this critical juncture he commenced using Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills, which speedily cured his legs, and his health has since 
become far better than ever it was before.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors ; and at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 8 
London, and 80, Lane, New York. 
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In the AUGUST Number of 


| THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Will appear the first portion of a NEW TALE, to be continued Monthly, 
i ENTITLED 


| 
| GLENCORE AND HIS FORTUNES. | 


By raz AUTHOR or “MAURICE TIERNAY,” “SIR JASPER CAREW,” &. &c. 





| DUBLIN: JAMES MGLASHAN, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. LONDON: W. S. ORR AND CO, 


abs alae CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; : 


Tnfluence of the Reformation upon English Literature. 
Robe 























1. 
2. New 
3. baw ave - tha : : 
See ns anes. FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 
| {. The Protestants of France. WITH CRITICAL REMARKS , 
| & The Went ina <Fmae. KS ON — ie nina AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
i] le a. HAB . 
\ Brief Literary Notices. 
daniee: Walt ia Pare By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. axp G.S | 
i vy Lane, Pa LS. S. 
i! CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF WURTEMBERG, AND OF THE LYCE ATUBAL 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JULY, HISTORY OF NEW YORK, HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IPSWICH MUSEUM, = 
H 1855. No. CCCCLXXVII. Price 2s. 6d. | 
| Contr q » 
THE IMPERIAT, POLICY OF BUSS eid Pate t The following Genera are published this day complete in Monographs: 
a Camas AnD THE N NORTH-WEST STATES Species, Plates. Figures, £8 4d. Species, Plates. Figures. 2£ 5, @ . 
AR ‘ A 
LETTER TO EUSEBIUS—ONCE UPON A TIME. Panr II. 
MODERN. re ee eae. Se Pane Heliz........1495 210 1887 18 5 0O| Patella...... 144 42 306 «2:18 0 
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